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FOREIGN SEMI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY 16, 1844. 


From Blackwood's Magazine for November and December. }the remedies applied have been tolerably 
ADVENTURES IN TEXAS. severe. 

No. L I had not escaped the contagion, and, hav- 
ing got the land on paper, I thought I should 
like to see it in dirty acres; so, In company 

teavER! Were youeverina Texan prairie? | with a friend who had a similar venture, I 
Probably not. J have been; and this was | embarked at Baltimore on board the Catcher 
how it happened. When avery young man, | schooner, and, after a three weeks’ voyage, 
: found myself one fine morning possessor of arrived in Galveston Bay. 

te ‘xas land-se rip—that is to say, a certifi-| The grassy shores of this bay, into which 

ate of the Galveston Bay and ‘Texas Land | the river Brazos empties itself, rise so little 
C ompany, In which it was stated, that, in| above the surface of the water, to which they 
consideration of the sum of one thousand | bear a strong resemblance in colour, that it 
dollars, duly paid and delivered by Mr. Ed-| would be difficult to discover them, were it 
ward Rivers into the hands of the ‘cashier of|not for three stunted trees growing on the 
the aforesaid company, he, the said Edward | western extremity of a long lizard- shaped 
tivers, was become entitled to ten thousand | island that strete hes ne ‘arly sixty miles across 
acres of Texan land, to be selected by him- | the bay, and conceals the mouth of the river. 
self, or those he should appoint, under the} These trees are the only landmark for the 
sole condition of not infringing on the pro-| mariner; and, with their exception, not a 
perty or rights of the holders of previously | single object—not a hill, a house, nor so much 
given certificates. as a bush, relieves the level sameness of the 

Ten thousand acres of the finest land in | island and adjacent continent. 
the world, and under a heaven compared to} After we had, with some difficulty, got on 
which, our Maryland my, bright as it is, ithe i inner side of the island, a pilot came on 
appears dull and foggy! It was a tempting | iboard and took ch irge of the vessel. The 
bait—too good a one not to be caught at first thing he did was to run us on a sandbank, 
by many in those times of speculation; and | ‘off which we got with no small labour, and by 
ace ordingly , our free and enlightened citizens I the united exertions of sailors and passen- 
bought and sold their millions of Texan acres gers, at length entered the river. In our im- 
just as readily as they did their thousands of | patience to land, I and my friend left the 
towns and village ‘s in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, | schooner in a cockleshell of a boat, which 
and Michigan, and their tens of thousands of upset in the surge, and we found ourselves 
shares in banks and railways. It was a spe- | floundering in the water. Luckily it was not 
culative fever, which has since, we may hope, | very deep, and we escaped with a thorough 
been in some degree, cured, At any rate, ' drenching. 
Votume V.—7 


A SCAMPER IN THE PRAIRIE OF JACINTO. 
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When we had scrambled on shore, we 
gazed about us for some time before we could 
persuade ourselves that we were actually upon 
land, It was, without exception, the strangest 
coast we had ever seen, and there was scarcely 
a possibility of distinguishing the boundary 
between earth and water. ‘The green grass 
grew down to the edge of the green sea, and 
there was only the streak of white foam left 
by the latter upon the former to serve as a 
line of demarcation. Before us was a plain, 
a hundred or more miles in extent, covered 
with long, fine grass, rolling in waves before | 
each puff of the ryote wey with neither tree, | § 
nor house, nor hill, to vary the monotony of | 
the surface. ‘Ten ortwe ioe) miles toward the | 
north and north-west, we distinguished some | 
dark masses, which we afte ward discovered | 
to be groups of trees; but to our eyes they 
looked exactly like islands in a green se a, 
and we subsequently learned that the “y were 

called islands by the people of the country. 
It would have been difficult to have given 
them a more appropriate name, or one better 
describing their appearance. 

P roceeding along the shore, we came to a 
block-house situate od behind a small tongue 
of land projecting into the river, and decorated 
with the flag of the Mexican republic, waving 
in all its glory from the roof. At that period, 
this was the only building of which Galveston 
harbour could boast, It served as custom- 
house and as barracks for the garrison, also 





as the residence of the director of customs, 
and of the civil and military intendant, as 
head quarters of the officer commanding, 
and, moreover, as hotel and wine and spirit 


store. Alongside the board, on which was | 


depicted a sort of hieroglyphic, intended for 
the Mexican eagle, hung a bottle doing duty 
as a sign, and the republican banner threw 
its protecting shadow over an announcement 
of ** Brandy, Whiskey, and Accommodation 
for Man and Beast.” 

As we approached the house, we saw the 
whole garrison assembled before the door. 
lt consisted of a dozen dwarfish, spindle- 
— Mexican soldiers, none of them so 
big or half so strong as American boys of 
fifteen n, and whom I would have backed a 
single Kentucky woodsman, armed with a 
riding-whip, to have driven to the four winds 
of heaven. ‘These heroes all sported tremen- 
dous beards, whiskers, and mustaches, and 
had a habit of knitting their brows, in the 
endeavour, as we supposed, to look fierce and 
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table of rough planks, and playing a game 
of ¢ ards, in which they were so dee ply en- 
grossed that they took no notice of our ap- 
proach, ‘Their ‘officer, however, came out 
of the house to meet us, 

Captain Cotton, formerly editor of the 
Mexican Gazette, now civil and military 
commandant at Galveston, custom-house di- 
rector, harbour-master, and tavern-keeper, 
and a Yankee to boot, seemed to trouble 
himself very little about his various dignities 
and titles. He produced some capital French 
and Spa nish wine, which, it is to be pre- 
sumed, he got duty free, and welcomed us to 
Texas. We were presently jomed by some 
of our fellow-passengers, who seemed as be- 
wildered as we had been at the billiard-table 
appearance of the country. Indeed, the place 
looked so desolate and uninviting, that there 
was little inducement to remain on terra 
jirma; and it was with a feeling of relief 
| that we once more found ourselves on board 
the schooner. 

We took three days to sail up the river 
Brazos to the town of Brazoria, a distance 
of thirty miles. On the first day, nothing 
mt —" land was visible on either side 
of us; but, on the second, the monotonous 
alana ed surface was varied by islands 
of trees, and, about twenty miles from the 
mouth of the river, we passed through a 
forest of sycamores, and saw several herds 
of deer and flocks of wild turkeys. At length 
we reached Brazoria, which, at the time | 
spe ak of, namely, in the year 1832, was an 
important city—for Texas, that is to say— 
consisting of upward of thirty houses, three 
of which were of brick, three of planks, and 
the remainder of logs. All the inhabitants 
were Americans, and the streets arranged in 
American fashion, in straight lines and at 
right angles. The only objection to the 
place was, that in the wet season it was all 
under water; but the Brazorians overlooked 
this little inconvenience, in consideration of 
the inexhaustible fruitfulness of the soil. It 
was the beginning of March when we arrived, 
and yet there was already an abundance of 
new potatoes, beans, peas, and artichokes, 
all of the finest sorts and most delicate fla- 
your. 

At Brazoria, my friend and myself had the 
satisfaction of learning that our land-certifi- 
cates, for which we had each paid a thou- 
sand dollars, were worth exactly nothing— 
just so much waste paper, in short—unless 
we chose to conform to a condition to which 





formidable. ‘They were crowding round 
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our worthy friends, the Galveston Bay and | above fourteen hands high, and are descende d 
Texas Land C ompany, had never made the | from the Spanish breed introduced by the 
smallest allusion. | ori: ginal conquerors of the country. During 

It appeared, that in the year 1824, the | the three centuries that have elapsed since 
Mexican Congress had pass ‘dan act for the! the conquest of Mexico, they have increase od 
encouragement of emigration from the United | and multiplie d to an extraordinary extent, 
States to Texas. In consequence of this act, and are to be found in vast droves in the 
an agreement was entere .d into with co ne | |‘Texan prairies, although they are now be- 
tractors, or empresarios, as they call them! ginning to become somewhat scarcer. They 
in Mexico, who had bound themselves to|are taken with the lasso, concerning which 
bring a certain number of settlers into Texas! instrument or weapon [| will here say a word 
Within a given time, and without any expense lor two, notwithsté nr that it has often been 
to the Mexican government. On the other | described. 


| 
hand, the Mexican government had engaged| The lasso is usually from twenty to thirty 
flexible, 








to furnish land to these emigrants at the rate | feet 
‘agues to every hundred fami- | 
'ened to the saddle, and the other, which forms 
attached, and it was, that all settlers should | 


of five square | 


lies; but to this agreement one condition was 
be, or become, Roman Catholics. 
this, the 
- were liable to 
the point of the | 


and they 
day at 


was not recognised, 
be turned out any 
bayonet, 

This information threw us into no small | 
perplexity. It was clear that we had been | 
duped, completely bubbled, by the rascally 
Land Company ; that, as heretics, the Mexi- 
can government would have nothing to say 
to us; and that, unless we chose to become 
converts to the Romish Church, we might 
whistle for our acres, and light our pipes 
with the certificate. Our Yankee friends at 
Brazoria, however, laughed at our dilemma, 
and told us that we were only in the same 
plight as hundreds of our countrymen, who 
had come to Texas in total ignorance of this 
condition, but who had not the less taken 
OSSession their land and scttled there; 
that they themselves were among the num. 
ber, and that, although it was just as hike ty 
they would turn negroes as Roman Catholics, 
they had no idea of being turned out of their 
houses 
the Mexicans tried it, they had their rifles 
ne them, and should be apt, they reckoned, 

» burn powder before they allowed them- 
ee to be kicked off such an almighty fine 
piece of soil. So, after a while, we began to 
think, that as we had paid our money and 
come so far, we might do as others had done 
before us—occupy our land and wait the 
course of events. The next day we each 
bought a horse, or mustang, as they call them 
there, which animals were selling at Brazoria 
for next to nothing, and rode out into the 
prairie to look for a convenient spot to settle, 
These mustangs are small horses, rarely 


c 
Or} 


validity of their claims to the land | prai iri 


and plantations ; that, at any rate, if 





lon 1g, 


and sean of 
One end is fast- 


very 
strips of twisted ox-hide. 


a running noose, held in the hand of the hun- 


Failing | ter, who, thus equipped, rides out into the 


When he discovers a troop of wild 
he maneeuvres to get to windward of 
them, and then to approach as near them as 
I he is an experienced hand, the 
horses seldom or never escape him, and as 
he finds himself within twenty or 
thirty feet of them, he throws the noose with 
unerring aim over the neck of the one he has 
selected for his prey. This done, he turns 
his own horse short round, gives him the 
spur, and gallops away, dragging his unfor- 
tunate captive after him, bres ithless, and with 
his windpipe so compressed by the noose, 
that he is unable to make the smallest re- 
sistance, and after a few yards, falls head- 
long to the ground, and lies motionless and 
almost lifeless, sometimes indeed badly hurt 
and disabled. From this day forward, the 
horse which has thus been caught never for- 
gets the lasso; the mere sight of it makes 
him tremble in every limb; and, however 
wild he may be, it is sufficient to show it to 
him, or lay it on his neck, to render him as 
tame and docile as a lamb. 

The horse taken, next comes the breaking 
in, which is effected in a no less brutal man- 
ner than his capture. The eyes of the un- 
fortunate animal are covered with a bandage, 
and a tremendous bit, a pound weight or 
more, clapped into his mouth; the horse- 
breaker puts on a pair of spurs six inches 
long, and with rowels like penknives, and 
jumping on his back, urges him to his very 
utmost speed. If the horse tries to rear, or 
turns restive, one pull, and not a very hard 
one either, at the instrument of torture they 
call a bit, is sufficient to tear his mouth to 
shreds, and cause the blood to flow in streams. 


| horses, 
OSS] ble. if 


soon as 
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I have myself seen horses’ teeth broken with 


these barbarous bits. The poor beast whin- 
nies and groans with pain and terror; but 
there is no help for him, the spurs are at his 
flanks, and on he goes full gallop, till he is 
ready to sink from fatigue and exhaustion. 
He then hasa quarter of an hour’s rest allow- 
ed him; but scarcely does he begin to reco- 
ver breath, which has been ridden or spur- 
red out of his body, when he is again mount- 
ed, and has to go through the same violent 
process as before. If he breaks down dur- 
ing this rude trial, he is either knocked on 
the head or driven away as useless; but if he 
holds out, he is marked with a hot iron, and 
left to graze on the prairie. Henceforward, 
there is no particular difficulty in catching 
him when wanted; the wildness of the horse 
is completely punished out of him, but for it 
is substituted the most confirmed vice and 
malice that it is possible to conceive. ‘These 
mustangs are unquestionably the most deceit- 
ful and — of all the equine race. They 
seem to be perpe ‘tually looking out for an 
opportunity of playing their master a trick; 
and, very soon after | got possession of mine, 
[ was nearly paying for him in a way that | 
had not calculated upon. 

We were going to Bolivar, and had to cross 


the river Brazos. I was the last but one to 
cet into the boat, and was leading my horse 


carelessly by the bridle. Just as [ was about 
to step in, a sudden jerk, and aecry of * mind 
your beast!” made me jump on one side; 
and luc ky it was that I d lid so. My mustang 
had sudde nly sprung back, reare od up, and 
then thrown himself forward upon me with 
such force and fury, that, as [ got out of his 
way, his fore feet went completely through 
the bottom of the boat. I never in my life 
saw an animal in such a paroxysm of rage. 


He curled up his lips till his whole range of 


teeth was visible, his eyes literally shot fire, 
while the foam flew from his mouth, and he 
gave a wild screaming neigh that had some- 
thing quite diabolical in its sound. I was 
standing perfectly thunderstruck at this scene, 
when one of the party took a lasso and very 
quietly laid it over the animal’s neck. The 
effect was really magical. With closed mouth, 
drooping ears, and head low, there stood the 
mustang, as meck and docile as any old jack- 
The change was so sudden and comi- 
cal, that we all burst out I: wghing; although, 


ass, 


when I came to reflect on the danger I had 
run, it required all my love of horses to pre- 
vent me from shooting 


the brute upon the spot. 
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Mounted upon this ticklish steed, and 
company with my friend, | made various ex- 
cursions to Bolivar, Marion, Columbia, Ana- 
huac, incipient cities, consisting of from five 
to twenty houses. We also visited numer- 
rous plantations and clearings, to the owners 
of some of which we were known, or had 
messages of introduction; but either with or 
without such recommendations, we always 
found a hearty welcome and hospitable recep- 
tion, and it was rare that we were allowed to 
pay for our entertainment. 

We arrive a one day at a clearing, which 
lay a few miles off the way from Harrisburg 
to San Felipe de Austin, and belonged to a 
Mr. Neal. He had been three years in the 
country, occupying himself with ‘the bree ding 
of ci uttle, which is unquestionably the most 
agreeable, as well as profitable, occupation 
that can be followed in ‘Texas. He had be- 
tween seven and eight hundred head of cat- 
tle, and from fifty to sixty horses, all mus- 
tangs. His plantation, like nearly all the 
plantations in Texas at that time, was as yet 
in a very rough state; and his house, ‘al- 
though roomy and comfortable e nough inside, 
was built unhewn tree-trunks, in true 
backwoodsman style. It was situated on the 
border of one of the islands, or groups of 
trees, and stood between two gigantic syca- 


of 


eta 


mores, which sheltered it from the sun and 
wind, In front,and as far as could be seen, 

lay the prairie, covered with its waving grass 
and many-coloured flowers ; behind the dwel- 

ling arose the cluster of forest trees in all 
their primeval majesty, laced and bound to- 
gether by an infinity of wild vines, which 
shot their tendrils and clinging branches 
hundreds of feet upward to the very top of 
the trees, embracing and covering the whole 

island with a green net-work, and converting 
it into an immense bower of vine leaves, 
which would have been no unsuitable abode 
for Baechus and his train. 

These islands are one of the most enchant- 
ing features of Texan scenery. Of infinite 
variety and beauty of form, and unrivalled in 
the growth and magnitude of the trees that 
compose them, they are to be found of all 
shapes—circular, parallelograms, hexagons, 
octagons—some again twisting and winding 
like dark-green snakes over the b righter sur- 
face of the prairie. In no park or artificially 
laid-out grounds, would it be possible to find 
any thing equi alling these natural shrubberies 
in beauty and symmetry. In the morning 
and evening especially, when surrounded by 
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a sort of veil of light-grayish mist, and with! plantation were grazing some three quarters 
the horizontal beams of the rising or setting of a mile off; and no sooner did my beast 
sun gleaming through them, they offer pic- catch sight of them, than he commenced 
tures which it is impossible to get weary of practising every species of jump and leap 
admiring. that it is possible for a horse to execute, and 
Mr. Neal was a jovial Kentuckian, and he’ many of a nature so extraordinary, that | 
received us with the greatest hospitality, only | shot ild have thought no brute that ever went 
asking in return all the news we could give | on four legs would have been able to accom- 
him from the States. It is difficult to ima- | plish them. He shied, reared, pranced, leapea 
gine, without having witnessed it, the feverish | forward, backward, and sideways ; in short, 
eagerness and curiosity with which all intelli- | played such infernal pranks, that, although 
gence from their yreegr nei is sought after |a practised rider, I found it no easy matter 
and listened to by these dwellers in the desert. | to keep my seat. I began heartily to regret 
Men, women, and children, crowded round us; | that | had brought no lasso with me, which 
and though we had arrived in the afternoon,| would have tamed him at once, and that, 
it was near sunrise before we could escape | contrary to Mr, Neal’s advice, I had put on 
from the inquiries by which we were over-|my American bit instead of a Mexican one. 
whelmed, and retire to the beds that had been | Without these auxiliaries all my horseman- 
prepared for us, ‘ship was useless, ‘The brute galloped like 
I had not slept very long when I was roused }a mad creature some five hundred yards, 
by our worthy host. He was going out to|caring nothing for my efforts to stop him ; 
catch twenty or thirty oxen, which were | and then, finding himself close to the troop 
wanted for the market at New Orleans. As/|of mustangs, he stopped suddenly short, 
the kind of chase which takes place after | threw his head between his fore ‘legs, and his 
these animals is very interesting, and rarely hind feet into the air, with such vicious vio- 
dangerous, we willingly accepted the invita- | lence, that I was anaes clean out of the 
tion to ac ompany him, and he wing dressed i saddle. Before I well knew where I was, | 
and breakfasted in all haste, got upon our ‘had the satisfaction of seeing him put his 
mustangs and rode off into the prairie. | fore feet on the bridle, pull bit and bridoon: 
The party was half a dozen strong, con- | out of his mouth, and then, with a neigh of 
sisting of Mr. Neal, my friend and myself, exultation, spring into the midst of the herd 
and three negroes. W hat we had to do was | of mustangs. 
to drive the cattle, which were grazing on| I got up out of the long grass in a tower- 
the prairie in herds of from thirty to fifty |ing passion, One of the negroes who was 
head, to the house, and then those which |nearest to me came galloping to my assist- 
were selected for the market were to be taken jane ‘e, and begged me to let the beast run for 
with the lasso and sent off to Brazoria. (a while, and that when Anthony, the hunts- 
After riding four or five miles, we came in | man, came, he would soon catch him. | was 
sight of a drove of splendid animals, stand- |too angry to listen to reason, and I ordered 
ing very high, and of most symmetric ‘al form. | him to cet off his horse, and let me mount. 
The horns of these cattle are of unusual | The black begged and prayed of me not to 
length, and, in the distance, have more the ride after the brute; and Mr. Neal, who was 
appearance of stag’s antlers than bull’s horns, | some distance off, shouted to me, as loud as 
We approached the herd first to within ajhe could, for heaven’s sake, to stop—that I 
quarter of a mile. They remained quite| did not know what it was to chase a wild 
quict. We rode round them, and in like| horse in a Texan prairie, and that I must not 
manner got in rear of a second and third} fancy myself in the meadows of Louisiana or 
drove, and then began to spread out, so as| Florida, I paid no attention to all this—I 
form a half circle, and drive the cattle} was in too great a rage at the trick the beast 


toward the house. had played me, and jumping on the negro’s 
Hitherto my mustang had behaved ex-| horse, | galloped away like mad. 
ceedingly well, cantering freely along, and} My rebellious steed was grazing quietly 


not attempting to play any tricks. I had/ with his companions, and he allowed me to 
scarcely, however, left the remainder of the| come within a couple of hundred paces of 
party a couple of hundred yards, when the| him; but just as [ had prepared the lasso, 
devil by which he was possessed began to} which was fastened to the negro’s saddle- 
wake up. The mustangs belonging to the| bow, he gave a start, and galloped off some 


7* 
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distance further, I after him. 
a pause, and munched a mouthful of grass— 
then off again for another half mile. ‘This 
time I had great hopes of catching him, for | 
he let me come within a hundred yards ; but, 
just as I was creeping up to him, away he 
went with one of his shrill neighs, W hen I 
galloped fast he went faster, when I rode 
slowly he slackened his pace. At least ten | 
times did he let me approach him within a 
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couple of hundred yards, without for that 
being a bit nearer getting hold of him. It 


was certainly high time to desist from such 
a mad chase, but I never dreamed of doing 
so; and indeed the longer it lasted, the more 
obstinate | I rode on after the beast, 
who kept letting me come nearer and nearer, 
and then darted off again with his loud-laugh- 
ing neigh. It was this infernal neigh that 
made me so sayage—there was something 
so spiteful and triumphant in it, as though | « 
the animal knew he was making a fool of 
me, and exulted in so doing, At last, how- 
ever, | got so sick of my horse-hunt that | 
determined to make a last trial, and, if that 
failed, to turn back. ‘The runaway had 
stopped near one of the islands of trees, and 
was grazing quite close to its edge. I thought 
that if | were to creep round to the other side 


got. 


of the island, and then steal across it, through | 


the trees, | should be able to throw the lasso 
over his head, or, at any rate, 
back to the house. This plan [ put in exe- 
cution—rode round the island, then through 
it, lasso in hand, and as softly as if I had 


been riding over eggs. ‘To my consterna- | 
tion, however, on arriving at the edge of 


trees, and at the exact spot where, only a 
few minutes before, 
Co 


> 


I had seen the mustang 
razing, no signs of him were to be perce ived, 


I made the circuit of the island, but in vain— 


the animal had disappeared. With a hearty 
curse, | put spurs to my horse, and started | 
off to ride back to the plantation. 

Neither the plantation, the cattle, nor my 
companions, were visible, it is true; but this | 
gave me no uneasiness, I felt sure that [| 
knew the direction in which I had come, and | 
that the island I had just left was one which 
was visible from the house, while all around 
me were such numerous tracks 
that the possibility of 


of horses, 
my having lost my 


way never occurred to me, and I rode on 
quite unconcernedly. 

After riding for about an hour, however, I 
began to find the time rather long. 
at my watch. 


I looke d | 
It was past one o’clock. We 





| brightly out, 
| 
ing had been somewhat foggy; ; and, as I had 


, to drive him , 
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Again he made | had started at nine, and, allowing an hour 


and a half to have been spent in finding the 
rattle, I had passed nearly three hours in 
my wild and unsuccessful hunt. I began to 


‘think that | must have got further from the 
plantation than I had as yet suppose cd. 


It was toward the end of March, the day 


clear and warm, just like a May-day in the 


Southern States. The sun was now shining 


but the early part of the morn- 


only arrived at the plantation the day before, 
and had passed the whole afternoon and even- 
ing indoors, | had no opportunity of gettin 
acquainted with the bearings of the house, 
This reflection began to make me rather un- 
easy, partic ularly when | remembered the 


oO 
5 


entre "atic s of the negro, and the loud exhorta- 


tlons « 
away. 


f Mr. Neal addressed to me as | rode 
[ said to myself, however, that | 
could not be more than ten or fifteen miles 
from the plantation, that | should soon come 
in sight of the herds of nae oa that then 


there would be no diffic ulty 


eC » finding my 


way. But when [ had ridden elon hour 
without seeing the smallest sign cither of 
man or beast, I got seriously uneasy In 


my impatience, | abused poor Neal for not 
sending somebody to find me. His hunts- 
man, | heard say, was gone to Anahuac, and 
would not be bac ‘k for two or three days; but 
he might have sent a couple of his lazy ne- 
groes, Or, if he had only fired a shot or 
two as asignal. I stopped and listened, in 
hopes of hearing the crack of a nifle. Sut 
the deepest stillness reigned around, scarce Ty 
the chirp of a bird was he sual nature 
seemed to be taking the siesta. As far as 
ithe eye could reach was a waving sea of 
grass, here and there an island of trees, but 
not a trace of a human being, At last I 
thought I had made a discovery. ‘The near- 
iest c ‘lump of trees was undoubte dly the same 
|which | had admired and _ pointe d out to my 
| companions soon after we had left the house. 
It bore a fantastic resemblance to a snake 
| coiled up and about to dart upon its prey. 
About six or seven miles from the plantation 
| we had passe ‘dit on our right hand, and if I 
now kept it upon my left, | could not fail to 
be going in a proper direction, So said, so 
done, | trotted on most perseveringly toward 
the point of the horizon where I felt certain 
the house must lie. One hour passed, then 
a second, then a third; every now and then 
| 1 stopped and listened, but nothing was audi- 
| ble, not a shot nor a shout. But, although I 
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heard nothing, I saw something which gave 
me no great pleasure. In the direction in | 
which we had ridden out, the grass Was Very | 
abundant and the flowers scarce; whereas the 
part of the prairie in which | now found my- 
self presented the appearance of a pe rfect | 
flower-garden, with scarcely a square foot of | 
green to be seen, ‘The most variegated carpet 
of flowers I ever beheld k: Ly unrolled before 
me; red, yellow, violet, blue, every colour, | 1 
every tint, was there; millions of the most 
magnificent prairie roses, tube-roses, asters, 
dahhas, and fifty other kinds of flowers. 
The finest artificial garden in the world would 
sink into insignificence when compared with 
this parterre of nature’s own planting. My 
horse could scarcely make his way through 
the wilderness of flowers, and I for a time 
remained lost in admiration of this scene of 
extraordinary beauty. ‘The prairie in the 
distance looked as if clothed with rainbows, 
that waved to and fro over its surface. 

But the difficulties and anxieties of my 
situation, soon banished all other thoughts, 
and | rode on with a perfect indifference 
through a scene, 
stances, 
attention, All the stories that | had heard 
of mishaps in these endless prairies, recurred 
in vivid colouring to my memory, not mere 
backwoodsman’s legends, but facts well au- 


thenticated by persons of undoubted veracity, | 


who had warned me, before [ came to ‘Texas, 
against venturing without guide 
ito these dangerous wilds, 
had been long in the 
known to lose themselves, and to wander for | 
days and wecks over these oceans of grass, 
where no hill or v: riety of surface offers a 


landmark to the traveller. In summer and 


or 


autumn, such a position would have one dan- | 
ger the less, that is, there would be no risk | 
of dying of hunge ‘r; for at those seasons the | 


most delicious fruits, grapes, plums, peaches 
and others, are to be found in abundance. | 

dut we were now in early spring, and although 
I saw numbers of peac h and plum-trees, the "Vv 
were only in blossom. Of game also there | 


was plenty, both fur and feather, but I had | 


no gun, and nothing appeared more probable 
than that I should die of hunger, although 
surrounded by food, and in one of the most 
frightful countries in the world. ‘This thought 
flashed suddenly across me, and for a mo- 
ment my heart sunk within me as I first per- | « 
ceived the real danger of my position. 

After a time, however, other ideas came 


'to console me. 


‘through prairie s, and I had never had any 
| difficulty in finding my way. 


vadve nture so rashly, and spite of all warning, 


ito reflect, 
{ ° ° 
| was necessary to make one acquainted with 


that, under other circum- | 
would have captivated my entire | 


compass 
Even men who | 
country, were often | 


,| appear as if I were surrounded by a sea of 
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I had been already four 
weeks in the country, and had ridden over a 
large slice of it in every direction, always 


True, but then 
| Tl had always had a compass, aid been in 
company. It was this sort of over-contidence 
and feeling of security, that had made me 


I had not waite me 
that a little more than four weeks 


in pursuit of the mustang. 


the bearings of a district three times as big 
as New York State. Still | thought it im- 
possible that [ should have got so far out of 
the right track not to beable find 
the house before nightfall, which was now, 
however, rapidly approaching. Indeed, the 
first shades of evening, strange as it may 
seem, gave this persuasion increased strength. 
Home-bred and gently nurtured as I was, 
my life before coming to Texas had been by 
no means one of adventure, and | was so 
used to sleep with a roof over my head, that 
when | saw it getting dusk I felt certain that 
| could not be far from the house. ‘The idea 
fixed itself so strongly in my mind, that I 
involuntarily spurred my mustang, and trot- 
ted on, peering out through the now fast- 
gathering cloom, i in expectation of seeing a 
light. Several times I fancied I heard the 
barking of the dogs, the lowing cattle, or the 
/merry laugh of the children. 

“ Hurrah! there is the house a 


as 


it last—I see 
the lights in the parlour windows,” 

I urged my horse on, but when I came 
near the house, it proved to be an island of 
‘trees. What I had taken for candles were 
fire-flies, that now issued in swarms from out 
‘of the darkness of the islands, and spread 
| themselves over the prairie, darting about in 
every direction, their small blue flames lite- 
rally lighting up the plain, and making it 


engal fire. It is impossible to conceive 
any thing more bewildering than such a ride 
| as mine, on a warm March night, through the 
| interminable, never-varying prairie. Over- 
head the deep blue firmament, with its hosts 
of bright stars; at my feet, and all around, an 
ocean of magical light, my riads of fireflies 
floating upon the soft still air. To me it 
was like a scene of enchantment. I could 
distinguish every blade of grass, every flower, 

each leaf on the trees, but all in : a strange, 
unnatural sort of light, and in altered colours, 
Tube-roses and asters, prairie roses and gera- 
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niums, dahlias and vine branches, began to| 


wave and move, to range themselves in ranks | | convenient 


and rows. ‘The whole vegetable world around | 


me seemed to dance, as the swarms of living | 


lights passed over it. | 

Suddenly out of the sca of fire sounded a | 
loud and long-drawn note, I stopped, listen- | 
ed, gazed around me, It was not re peated, | 
and [ rode on. Again the same sound, but | 
this time the cadence was sad and plaintive. 
Again | made a halt, and listened. It was 
repeated a third time in a yet more melan- 
choly tone, and I recognised it as the ery 
of the whip-poor-will. Presently it was an- 
swered from a neighbouring island by a 
Katydid. My heart leaped for joy at hear- | 
ing the note of this bird, the native minstrel 
of my own dear Maryland. In an instant 
the house where I was born stood before the 
eyesight of my imagination. ‘There were the 
negro huts, the garden, the plantation, every 
thing exactly as [ had left it. So powerful 
was the illusion, that | gave my horse the | 
spur, persuaded that my father’s house lay 
before me. The island, too, I took for the 
grove that surrounded our house, On reach- 
ing its border, [ literally dismounted, and 
shouted out for Charon Tommy. There was 
a stream running through our plantation, 
which, for nine months out of the twelve, 
was only passable by means of a ferry, and 
the old negro who officiated as ferryman 
was indebted to me the above classical 
cognomen. I believe [ called twice, nay, 
three times, but no Charon ‘Tommy answer- 
ed; and [| awoke as from a pleasant dream, 
somewhat ashamed of the length to which 
my excited imagination had hurried me. 

I now felt so weary and exhausted, 
hungry and thirsty, and, withal, my mind 
was so anxious and harassed by my di inger- 
ous position, and the unce rtainty how I should 
get out of it, that [ was really incapable of 
going any further. I felt quite bewildered, 
and stood for some time gazing before me, 
and scarcely even troubling myself to think. 
At length I mechanic ally drew my clasp- 
knife from my pocket, and set to work to 
dig a hole in the rich black soil of the prai- 
rie. Into this hole [ put the knotted end of 
my lasso, and then pushing it in the earth 
and stamping it down with my — as I had 
scen others do since I had been in Texas, I 


| 





for 


passed the noose over my parent 8 neck, 
and left him to graze, while | myself lay 
down outside the circle which the lasso would 
An odd manner, it 


allow him to describe. 








‘did not 
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may seem, of tying up a horse; but the most 
and natural one in a country 
where one may often find one’s-self fifty 
miles from any house, and five-and-twenty 
from a tree or bush. 

[ found it no easy matter to sleep, for on 
all sides [ heard the howling of wolves and 
jaguars, an unple ‘asant serenade at any time, 
ca most of all so in the prairie, unarmed 
and defenceless as | was. My nerves, too, 
were all in commotion, and I felt so feverish, 
that [ do not know what I should have done, 
had I not fortunately remembered that I had 
my cigar-case and a roll of tobacco, real 
Virginia dulei issimus, in my pocket—invalu- 
able treasures in my present situation, and 
which on this, as on many other occasions, 
fail to soothe and calm my agitated 
thoughts. 

Lue ‘kily, too, being a tolerably confirmed 
smoker, [ carried a flint and steel with me 3 
for otherwise, although surrounded by lights, 
[ should have been sadly at a fire. 
A couple of Havannahs did me an infinite 
deal of good, and after a while I sunk into 
the slumber of which I stood so much 1 
need, 

The day was hardly well broken when | 
awoke, ‘The refre shing slce p | had enjoyed 
had given me new energy and courage, | 
felt hungry enough, to be sure, but light and 
cheerful, and | hastened to dig up the end of 
the lasso, and saddled my horse. I trusted 
that, though I had been condemned to wan- 
der over the prairie the whole of the prece- 
ding day, as a sort of punishment for my 
rashness, | should now have better luck, and 
having expiated my fault, be at length allow- 
ed to find my way. With this hope [ 
mounted my mustang, and resumed my ride, 

[ passed several beautiful islands of pecan, 
plum, and peach trees, It is a peculiarity 
worthy of remark, that these islands are 
nearly always of one sort of tree. It is very 
rare to meet with one where there are two 
sorts. Like the beasts of the forest, that herd 
together according to their kind, so does this 
wild vegetation preserve itself distinct in its 
different species, One island will be entirely 
composed of live oaks, another of plum, and 
a third of pecan trees; the vine only is com- 
mon to them all, and embraces them all alike 
in its slender but tenacious branches. I rode 
through several of these islands. They were 
pe rfectly free from bushes and brushwood, 
and carpeted with the most beautiful ve wdate 
it is possible to behold. J gazed at them in 


loss for 
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astonishment. 
ture, abandoned to herself, should preserve | limbs had shot out in an horizontal, or rather 


herself so beautifully clean and pure, and I 
involuntarily looked around me for 
trace of the hand of man. But none was 
there, 


} 
some 





It seemed incredible that na- grown gray in the lapse of ages. 
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a downward, slanting direction, and, reach- 
ing nearly to the g 


round, formed a vast dome 


— 


jse veral hundred fect in diameter, and full a 
[ saw nothing but herds of deer, that | hundred and thirty feet high. 


It had no ap- 


gazed wonderingly at me with their large | pearance of a tree, for neither trunk nor 


clear eyes, and when I[ approached too near, | | brane he Ss were visible. 


galloped off in alarm. What would I not | 
have given for an ounce of lead, a charge of | 
powde r, and a Kentucky rifle? Neve theless, 

the mere sight of the beasts gladdened me | t 
and raised my spirits. They were a sort 

of society, Som thing of the same feeling | 
seemed to be imparted to my horse, who 
bounded under me, and neighed merrily as | | 
he cantered along in the fresh spring morning. | 

I was now skirting the side of an isl: und of {1 
trees of greater extent than most of those [| 
a hitherto seen. On reac hing the end of | 

, | suddenly came in sight of an object pre- | 
sec so extraordiné ry an appearance as | 
far to surpass any of the natural wonders I | 
had as yet behe Id, either in ‘Texas or the 
United State S, 

At the distance of about two miles 
colossal mass, in shape somewhat like a 
monumental mound or tumulus, and appa- 
rently of the brightest silver. As | came in 
view of it, the sun was just covered by a 
passing cloud, from the lower edge of which 
the bright rays shot down obliquely upon 
this extraordin: wy phenomenon, lighting: it 
up in the most brilliant manner. At one mo- 
ment it looked like a huge silver cone; then 
took the appearance of an illuminated castle | 
with pinnacles and towers, or the dome of 
some great cathedral; then of a gigantic ele- 
phant, covered with trappings, but always of | 
solid silver, and indescribably magnificent. 
Had all the treasures of the earth been offe Te | 
ed me to say what it was, I should have been | 
unable to answer. Bewildered by my inter- | 
minable wanderings in the prairie, and weak- | 
ened by fatigue and hunger, a superstitious 
feeling for a moment came over me, and | 
half asked myself whether I had not reached | 
some enchanted region, into which the evil | 
spirit of the prairie was luring me to destruc- 
tion by appearances of supernatural strange- 
ness and beauty. 

Banishing these wild imaginings, I rode 
on in the direction of this strange object; but 
it was only when [ came within a ve ry short 
distance that I was able to distinguish its na- 


sr ose a | 


‘arch of the woods, 


|luntary awe. 


1 could scarcely distinguish any thing. 
my eyes got acc ustomed to the gloom, how- 


af 


rough and knotted, 


It seemed a moun- 
tain of whitish-green scales, fringed with a 
long silvery moss, that esi like innumera- 


| ble beards from eve ry bough and twig. No- 
thing could better convey the idea of im- 
|mense and incalculable age than the hoary 


beard and venerable appearance of this mon- 

Spanish moss of a sil- 
very gray covered the whole mass of wood 
and foli: ige, from the topmost bough down to 
ground; short near the top of the 
cradually increasing in length as it 
descended, until it hung like a deep fringe 
from the lower branches, I separated the 
able curtain with my hands, and enter- 
ed this august temple with fee ‘lings of invol- 
The change from the bright 
sunlight to the comparative darkness bene ath 


‘the leafy vault, was so great, that I at first 
When 


the very 
tree, but 


s 
} 
ly 


m 


veget 


ever, nothing could be more beautiful than 
the effect of the sun’s rays, which in forcing 
their way through the ‘silvered leaves and 
mosses, took as many varieties of colour as 
they had passed ‘through a window of 
‘painted | glass, and gave the rich, subdued, 
‘and solemn light of some old cathedral. 

The trunk of the tree rose, free from all 
branches, full forty feet from the ground, 
and of such enormous 
size that it might have been taken for a mass 
\of rock, covered with moss and lichens, 
while many of its boughs were nearly 
thick as the trunk of any tree I had ever pre- 
iV iously seen. 

I was so absorbed in the contemplation of 


~ 


as 


‘the vegetable giant, that for a short space [ 
| ‘ . ‘ 
jalmost forgot my troubles; but as I rode 


away from the tree they returned to me in 
full foree, and my reflections were certainly 
no very cheering or consolatory nature, 
I rode on, however, most perseve ringly. The 
morning slippe d away; it was noon, the sun 
stood high in the ¢ ‘loudiess heavens. My hun- 


of 


ger was now increased to an insupportable 
degree, and I felt as if something were knaw- 
ing within me, something like a crab tugging 





ture. It was a live oak of most stupendous 
dimensions, the very patriarch of the prairie, 


| claws. 


and riving at my stomach with his sharp 
This feeling left me after a time, and 
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was replaced by a sort of Squeamishness, a 


faint sickly sensation. But if hunger was 
bad, thirst was worse. For some hours I suf- 
fered martyrdom, At length, like the hun- 
ger, it died away, and was succeeded by a 
feeling of sickness. ‘The thirty hours’ fatigue | 





and fasting I had endured were beginning to| waving 
tell upon my naturally strong nerves: I felt | the prairie. 
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been too preoccupied by the danger of my 
position to notice. The beautiful appearance 


of the islands struck me particularly as they 


lay in the distance, seeming to swim in the 
bright golden beams of the noon-day sun, 
like dark spots of foliage in the midst of the 
grasses and many-hued flowers of 
sefore me lay the eternal flower- 


my r ‘asoning powe rs growing weaker, and | ¢ arpet with its innumerable asters, tube-roses, 


my presence of mind le aving me, 
of de ‘sponde ner 


A fee ling | ¢ and mimosas, that delicate plant which, when 
- came over me—a thousand you approac h it, lifts its head, seems to look 


wild fancies - assed through my bewildered | at you, and then droops and shrinks back in 


brain; while at times my head grew dizzy, | 
and [ reeled j my saddle like a drunken | 
man, ‘These at, fits, as | may call them, 

did not last long; and each time that I recov- 

ered | spurre << my mustang onward, but it 

was all in vain—ride as far and as fast as I 

would, nothing was visible but a boundless 

sea of grass. | 

At length I gave up all hope, except in 

that God whose almighty hand was so mani- | 
fest in the beauteous works around me. | 

let the bridle fall on my horse’s neck, clasp- 

ed my hands together, and prayed as I had | 
never before prayed, so heartily and earnest- 


ly. When I had finished my prayer I felt | 
greatly comforted. It seemed to me, that! 


here in the wilderness, which man had not 
as yet polluted, | was nearer to God, and 
that my petition would assuredly be heard. 
I g: zed chee rfully around, pe ysuaded that I 
should yet escape from the peril in which I 
stood. <As I did so, with what astonishment 
and inexpressible delight did I perceive, not. 
ten paces off, the track of a horse. 

The effect of this discovery was like an | 
electric shock to me, and drew a cry of joy 
from my lips that made my mustang start | 
and prick his ears. delight and | 
gratitude to Heaven came into my eyes, and 
I could scarcely refrain from leaping off my 
horse and kissing the welcome signs that gave 
me assurance of succour. With renewed | 
strength [ galloped onward; 
a lover flying to rescue his mistress from an | 
Indian war party, I could not have displayed 
more eagerness than [ did in followmg up 
the trail of an unknown traveller. 

Never had I felt so thankful to Providence 
as that moment. I uttered thanksgivings as 
I rode on, and contemplated the wonderful 
evidences of his skill and might, that offered 
themselves to me on all sides, The aspect 
of every thing seemed changed, and [ gazed 
with renewed admiration at thesce nes through 


Tears of 


and, had | been | t 





which I passed, and which I had prev iously 


joined the first traveller. 


alarm. ‘This I saw it do when I was two or 
three paces from it, and without my horse’s 
foot having touched it. Its long roots stretch 
out horizontally in the ground, and the ap- 
proaching tre ‘ad of a horse or man is com- 
municated through them to the plant, and 
produces this singular phenomenon. When 
the danger is gone by, and the earth ceases 
to vibrate, the mimosa may be seen to raise 
its head again, but quivering and trembling 
as though not yet fully recovered from its 
fears. 

[ had ridden on for three or four hours, 
following the track I had so fortunately dis- 
covered, when | came upon the trace of a 
second horseman, who appeared to have here 
[t ran in a parallel 
direction to the I was following. 

Had it been possible to increase my joy, 
this discovery would have done so. I could 
now entertain no doubt that [ had hit upon 
the way out of this terrible prairie. It struck 
me rather singular that two travellers 


one 


as 


| should have met in this immense plain, which 


so few persons traversed, but that they had 
done so was certain, for there was the track 
of the two horses as plain as possible. The 
trail was fresh, too, and it was evidently not 
long since the horsemen had passed. It 
might still be possible to overtake them, and 
in this hope L rode on faster than ever, as 
fast, at least, as my mustang could carry me 
through the thick grass and flowers, which 
in many places were four or five feet high. 
During the next three hours I passed over 
some ten or twelve miles of ground; but al- 
though the trail still lay plainly and broadly 
marked before me, I saw nothing of those 
who had left it. Still I perseve red. I must 
overtake them sooner or later, provided I 
did not loose the track; and that I was most 
careful not to do, keeping my eyes fixed 
upon the ground as I rode along, not devia- 
ting from the line which the travellers had 


followed, 
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In this manner the day passed away, and | to that of twenty pairs of pincers tearing at 


evening approached, I still felt hope and | 
courage; but my physical strength began to | 
give way. The gnawing sensation of hun- 
ger en [ was sick and faint; my 
limbs became heavy, my blood seemed ¢ hil- | 
led in my veins, and all my senses appe ared | 
to grow duller under the influence of e xhaus- | 
tion, thirst and hunger. My eyesight became | 
misty, my hearing less acute, the bridle felt | 
cold and h: ‘avy in my fingers, 

Still I rode on, Sooner or later I must | 
find an outlet; the prairie must have an end | 
somewhere, It is true the whole of Southern | 
‘Texas is one vast prairie; but then there are 
rivers flowing through it, and if I could reach 
one of those, | should not be far from the 
abodes of men. By following the streams | 
five or six miles up or down, I should be 
~ to find a plantation, 

\s I was thus reasoning with and encour- 
aging myself, | suddenly perceived the traces 
of a third horse, running parallel to the two 
which I had been so long following. This 
was indeed encouragement. It was certain 
that three travellers, arriving from different 
points of the prairie, and all going in the 
same direction, must have some object, must 
be repairing to some village or clearing, and 
where or what 7 was had now become 
indifferent to me, so long as I ‘once more 
found myself among my fellow-men. I spur- 
red on my mustang, who was beginning to 
flag a little in his pace with the fatigue of 
our long oie : 


my stomach. 

“With the first gray light of morning I got 
lup and prepared for departure. It was a 
long sth ae however, to get my horse 


| ready. The saddle, which at other times I 
‘could throw upon his a k with two fingers, 
now seemed made of lead, and it was as 


much as I could my to lift it. I had still 
| more difficulty to draw the girths tight; but 
at last | accomplished this, and scrambling 
upon my beast, rode off. Luckily my mus- 
tang’s spirit was pretty well taken out of 
him 1 yy the last two days’ work ; for if he 
'had been fresh, the smallest spring on one 
side would have sufficed to throw me out of 
the saddle. As it was, [ sat upon him lke 
an automaton, hanging forward over his 
neck, sometimes grasping the mane, and 
almost unable to use either rein or spur. 

I had ridden on for some hours in this 
helpless manner, when I came to a place 
where the three horsemen whose track I was 
following, had apparently made a halt, per- 
haps passed the previous night. ‘The grass 
was tr: umpled and beaten down in a circum- 
ference of some fifty or sixty feet, and there 
was a confusion in the horse tracks as if they 
had ridden backward and forward. Fearful 
of losing the right track, I was looking care- 
fully about me to see in what direction they 
had recommenced™heir journey, when | no- 
ticed something white among the long grass, 
I got off my horse to pick it up. It wasa 





piece of paper with my own name written 


The sun set behind the high trees of an|upon it; and I recognised it as the back of a 


island that bounded my view westward, and | 


there being little or no twilight in those 
southerly latitudes, the broad day was almost 


instantaneously replaced by the darkness of 


night. I could proceed no further without 
losing the track of the three horseman; and 
as I happened to be close to an island, I 
fastened my mustang to a branch with the 
lasso, and threw myself on the grass under 
the trees, - 

This night, however, I had no fancy for 
tobacco. Neither the cigars nor the dulcis- 
simus tempted me. I tried to sleep, but in 
vain. Once or twice I began to doze, but 
was roused again by v iolent cramps and 
twitchings in all my limbs. There is nothing 
more horrible than a night passed in the way 
I passed that one, faint and weak, enduring 
torture from hunger and thirst, striving after 
sleep and never finding it. [I can only com- 
pare the sensation of hunger I experienced 


letter in which my tobacco had been wrap- 
ped, and which I had thrown away at my 
halting place of the preceding night. I look- 
ed around, and recognised the island and the 
very tree under which I had slept or endea- 
voured to sleep. The horrible truth instant- 
ly flashed across me—the horse tracks I had 
been following were my own: since the pre- 
ceding morning I had been riding in a cir- 
cle! 

I stood for a few seconds thunderstruck 
by this discovery, and then sank upon the 
ground in utter despair. At that moment I 
should have been thankful to any one who 
would have knocked me on the head as I 
lay. All I wished for was to die as speedily 
as possible. 

| remained I know not how long lying in 
a desponding, half insensible, state upon the 
grass. Several hours must have elapsed; 
for when I got up the sun was low in the 
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western heavens. My head was so weak 
and wandering, that I could not well explain 


to myself how it was that | had been thus 
riding after my own shadow, 


was clear enough. 


might have gone on for ever following my 
horse’s track, and going back when I thought 
I was going forward, had it not been for the 
discovery of the tobacco paper. I was, as | 
subsequently learned, in the Jacinto prairie, 
one of the most beautiful in Texas, full sixty 
miles long and broad, but in which the most 
experienced hunters never risked themselves 
without a compass. It was little wonder 
then that I, a mere boy of two and twenty, 
just escaped from college, should have gone 
astray in it. 

| now gave myself up for lost, and with 
the bridle twisted round my hi wy and hold- 
ing on as well as I could by the saddle and 
mane, | let my horse choose his own road. 
It would perhaps have been better if I had 
done this sooner. The beast’s instinct would 
probably have led him to some plantation, 
When he found himself left to his own 
guidance he threw up his head, snuffed the 
air three or four times, and then turning 
round, set off in a contrary direction to that 
he was before going, and at such a brisk 
pace, that it was as much as [ could do to 
keep upon him. [Every jolt caused me so 
much pain that | was more than once tempted 
to let myself fall off his back. 

At last night came, and thanks to the 
lasso, which kept my horse in awe, [ managed 
dismount and secure him. ‘The whole 
night through I suffered from racking pains | 
in my head, limbs, and body. [I felt as if | 
had been broken on the wheel; not an inch 
of my ey person but ached and smarted. 
My hands were srown thin and transparent, 
my cheeks fallen in, my eyes deep plc’ in 
their When I touched my face | 
could feel the change that had taken place, 
and as I did so I caught myself once or 
twice laughing like a child—1l was becoming 
delirious. ; 

In the morning I could scarcely rise from 
the ground, so utterly weakened and exhaust- 
ed was I by my three days’ fasting, anxiety, 
and fatigue. I have heard say that a man 
in good health can live nine days without 
food. It may be so in a room, or a prison; 
but assuredly not in a Texan prairie. [am 


ce 
>: 


to 


sockets. 


quite certain that the fifth day would have 
seen the last of me. 


Yet the thing | 
Without landmarks, and | 
in the monotonous scene ry of the prairie, [| 
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I should never have been able to mount 


my mustang, but he had fortunately lain 
down, so I got into the saddle, and he rose 
up with me and started off of his own accord, 
As I rode along, the strangest visions seemed 
to pass before me. [saw the most beautiful 
cities that a painter’s fancy ever conceived, 
with towers, cupolas, and columns, of which 
the summits lost themselves in the clouds; 
marble basins and fountains of bright spark- 
ling water, rivers flowing with hquid gold 
_and silver, and gardens in which the trees 
were bowed down with the most magnificent 
fruit; fruit that I had not strength enough to 
raise my hand and pluck. My limbs were 
heavy as lead, my tongue, lips, and gums, 
dry and parched. I breathed with the great- 
est difficulty, and within me was a burning 
sensation, as if | had swallowed hot coals; 
while my extremities, both hands and feet, 
did not appear to form a part of myself, but 
to be instruments of torture affixed to me, and 
causing me the most intense suffering. 

I have a confused recollection of a sort of 
rushing noise, the nature of which I was 
unable to determine, so nearly had all con- 
left me; then of finding myself 
among trees, the leaves and boughs of w hich 
scratched and beat against my face as | 
passed through; then of a sudden and 50 9 
descent, with the broad bright surface of ¢ 
river below me. I clutched at a branch, “te 
my fingers had no strength to retain their 
grasp; there was a hissing, splashing noise, 
and the waters closed over my head. 

I soon rose, and endeavoured to strike out 
with my arms and legs, but in vain; I was 
too weak to swim, and again I we nt down. 
VA thousand lights seemed to dance before 
my eyes: there was a noise in my brain as 
if a four-and-twe nty pounder had been fired 
close to my ear, Just then a hard hand was 
wrung into my neckcloth, and I felt myself 
dragged out of the water. The next instant 
| my senses left me. 


| 


sciousness 
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Wren I recovered from my state of insen- 
sibility, and once more opened my eyes, I 
was lying on the bank of a small but deep 
river. My horse was grazing quietly a few 
yards off, and beside me stood a man with 
folded arms, holding a wicker-covered flask 
inhis hand. ‘This was all I was able to ob- 
serve; for my state of weakness prevented 
me from getting up and looking around me. 
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** Where am I?” I gasped. 

‘Where are you, stranger? By the Ja- 
cinto ; and that you are by it, and not in it, 
is no fault of your’n, I reckon.” 

There was something harsh and repulsive 
in the tone and manner in which these words 
were spoken, and in the grating scorntul 
laugh that accompanied them, that jarred 
upon my nerves, and inspired me with a 
feeling of aversion towards the speaker. | 
knew that he was my deliverer; that he had 
saved my life, when my mustang, raging 
with thirst, had sprung head-foremost into] s 
the water; that, without him, I must inevi- 
tably have been drowned, even had the river 
been less deep than it was; and that it was 
by his care, and the whisky he had made 
me swallow, and of which I still felt the fla- 
vour on my tongue, that I had been recover- 
ed from the death-like swoon into which I 
had fallen. But had he done ten times as 
much for me, I could not have repressed the 
feeling of repugnance, the inexplicable dis- 
like, with which the mere tones of his voice 
filled me. [turned my head away in order 
not to see him. ‘There was a silence of some 
moments’ duration. 

* Don’t seem as if my company was over 
and above agreeable,” said the man at last. 

** Your company not agreeable? This is 
the fourth day since I saw the face of a 
human being. During that time not a bit 
nor a drop has passed my tongue.” 

‘* Hallo! That’s a lie,” shouted the man 
with another strange wild laugh. ‘ You’ve 
taken a mouthful out of my flask; not taken 
it, certainly, but it went over 
all the same. 
The beast ain’t your’n.” 

“ Mr, Neal’s,” answered I. 

“See it is by the brand. But what brings 
you here from Mr. Neal’s? It’s a good 
seventy mile to his plantation, right across 
the prairie. Ain’t stole the horse, have you?” 

“Lost my way—four days—eaten no- 
thing.” 

These words were all I could articulate. ] 
was too weak to talk. 

“Four days without eatin’,” cried the 
man, with a Jaugh like sharpening of a saw, 
‘and that in a Texas prairie, and with 
islands on all sides of you! Ha! I see how 


3” 


it is. You’re a gentleman—that’s plain 
enough. I was a sort of one myself once. 


You thought our Texas prairies was like the 

prairies in the States. Ha, ha! And so you 

didn’t know how to help yourself. Did you 
Votume V.— 8 


your tongue | 
Where do you come from?) 
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see no bees in the air, no strawberries on 
the earth ?” 

“ Bees ! Strawberries ?”’ repeated I. 

‘* Yes, bees, which live in the hollow trees. 
Out of twenty-three trees there’s sure to be 
one full of honey. So you saw no bees, eh? 
Perhaps you don’t know the creturs’ when 
you see em? Ain’t altogether so big as wild- 
geese or turkeys. But you must know what 
strawberries are, and that they don’t grow 
upon the trees. 

All this was spoken in the same sneering 

savage manner as before, with the speaker’s 

head half turned over his shoulder, while his 
features were distorted into a contemptuous 
grin. 

«« And if I had seen the bees, how was I 
to get at the honey without an axe?” 

_ How did you lose yourself?” 

“ My mustang—ran away”— 

“Tsee, And you after him. You'd have 
done better to let him run. But what d’ye 
mean to do now?” 

‘“T am weak—sick to death. I wish to 
get to the nearest house—an inn—any where 
where men are.” 

‘Where men are,” repeated the stranger, 
with his scornful smile. ‘ Where men are,” 
he muttered again, taking a few steps on one 
side. 

I was hardly able to turn my head, but 
there was something strange in the man’s 
movement that alarmed me; and, makinga 
violent effort, | changed my position suffi- 
ciently to get him in sight again. He had 
drawn a long knife from his girdle, which 
he clutched in one hand, while he ran the 
fore finger of the other along its edge. I 
now for the first time got a full view of his 
face, and the impression it made upon me 
was any thing but favourable. His counte- 
nance was the wildest I had ever seen; his 
bloodshot eyes rolled like balls of fire in their 
sockets ; while his movements and manner 
were indicative of a violent inward struggle. 
He did not stand still for three seconds to- 
gether, but paced backwards and forwards 
with hurried irregular steps, casting wild 
glances over his shoulder, his fingers. play- 
ing all the while with the knife, with the 

rapid and objectless movements of a ma- 
niac. 

I felt convinced that I was the cause of 
the struggle visibly going on within him; 
that my life or death was what he was decid- 
ing upon. But in the state I then was, death 
had no terror for me. The image of my 
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mother, sisters, and father, passed before my 
eyes. I gave one thought to my peaceful 
happy home, and then looked upwards and 
prayed. 

‘The man had walked off to some distance. 
J turned myself a little more round, and, as 
I did so, I caught sight of the same magnifi- 
cent phenomenon which I had met with on 
the second day of my wanderings. The 
colossal live oak rose in all its silvery splen- 
dour, at the distance of a couple of miles. 
Whilst I was gazing at it, and reflecting on 
the strange ill luck that had made me pass 
within so short a distance of the river with- 
out finding it, | saw my new acquaintance 
approach a neighbouring cluster of trees, 
amongst which he disappeared. 

After a short time | again perceived him 
coming towards me with a slow and stagger- 
ing step. As he drew near, I had an oppor- 
tunity of examining his whole appearance. 
He was very tall and lean, but large-boned, 
and apparently of great strength. ‘His face, 
which had not been shaved for several weeks 
was so tanned by sun and weather, that he 
might have been taken for an Indian, had 
not the beard proved his claim to white 
blood. But his eyes where what most struck 
me. There was something so frightfully 


wild in their expression, a look of terror and 


desperation, like that of a man whom all the 
furies of hell were hunting and persecuting. 
His hair hung in long ragged locks over his 
forehead, cheeks, and neck, and round his 
head was bound a handkerchief, on which 
were several stains of a brownish black co- 
lour. Spots of the same kind were visible 
upon his leathern jacket, breeches, and mo- 
cassins; they were evidently blood stains. 
His hunting knife, which was nearly two 
feet long, with a rude wooden handle, was 
now replaced in his girdle, but in its stead 
he held a Kentucky rifle in his hand. 

Although I did my utmost to assume an 
indifferent countenance, my features doubt- 
less expressed something of the repugnance 
and horror with which the man inspired me. 
He looked loweringly at me for a moment 
from under his shaggy eyebrows. 

** You don’t seem to like the company 
you’ve got into,” said he. ‘ Do I look so 
very desperate, then? Is it written so plainly 
on my face?” 

‘‘ What should there be written on your 
face ?” 

* What? What? Fools and children ask 
them questions.” 
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‘“‘ will ask you none; but as a Christian, 
as my countryman, | beseech you” 

*‘ Christian!” interrupted he, with a hol- 
low laugh. “Countryman!” He struck the 
but of his rifle hard upon the ground. ‘ ‘That 
is my countryman—my only friend!” he 
continued, as he examined the flint and lock 
of his weapon. “ That releases from all 
troubles: that’s a true friend. Pooh! per- 
haps it'll release you too—put you to rest.” 

These last words were uttered aside, and 
musingly. 

‘* Put him to rest, as well as Pooh ! 
One more or less—Perhaps it would drive 
away that cursed spectre.” 

All this seemed to be spoken to his rifle. 

* Will you swear not to betray me?” 
cried he to me. ‘ Else, one touch” —— 

As he spoke, he brought the gun to his 
shoulder, the muzzle pointed full at my 
breast. 

I felt no fear. Iam sure my pulse did not 
give a throb the more for this menace. So 
deadly weak and helpless as | lay, it was un- 
necessary to shoot me. ‘The slightest blow 
from the but of the rifle would have driven 
the last faint spark of life out of my exhausted 
body. I looked calmly, indifferently even, 
into the muzzle of the piece. 

“If you can answer it to your God, to 
your and my judge and creator, do your 
will.” 

My words, which from faintness I could 
scarcely render audible, had, nevertheless, a 
sudden and startling effect upon the man. 
He trembled from head to foot, let the but of 
his gun fall heavily to the ground, and gazed 
at me with open mouth and staring eyes. 

“This one, too, comes with his God!” 
muttered he. ‘God! and your and my 
creator—and—judge.” 

He seemed hardly able to articulate these 
words, which were uttered by gasps and 
efforts, as though something had been chok- 
ing him. 

‘His and my—judge”—groaned he again. 
“Can there be a God, a creator and 
judge?” 

As he stood thus muttering to himself, his 
eyes suddenly became fixed, and his features 
horribly distorted. 

*‘ Do it not !” cried he, in a shrill tone of 
horror, that rang through my head. “It 
will bring no blessin’ with it.” Iam a dead 
man! God be merciful tome! My poor 
wife, my poor children |” 

The rifle fell from his hands, and he smote 
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his breast and forehead in a paroxysm of 
the wildest fury. It was frightful to behold 
the conscience-stricken wretch, stamping 
madly about, and casting glances of terror 
behind him, as though demons had been hunt: 
ing him down, The foam flew from his 
mouth, and I expected each moment to see 
him fall to the ground in a fit of epilepsy. 
Gradually, howev er, he became more tran- 
quil. 

“‘ D’ye see nothin’ in my face ?” said he 
in a hoarse whisper, suddenly pausing close 
to where | lay, 

‘© What should I see?” 

He came yet nearer. 

* Look well at me—through me, if you 
can. Dye see nothin’ now?” 

** T see nothing,” replied I. 

** Ah! I understand, you can see nothin’. 
Ain’t in a spyin’ humour, I calkilate. No, 
no, that you ain’t. After four days and 
nights fastin’, one loses the fancy for many 
things. I’ve tried it for two days myself. 
So, you are weak and faint, eh? But I 
needn’t ask that I reckon. You look bad 
enough. ‘Take another drop of whisky; it’ll 
Strengthen you. But wait till I mix it.” 

As he spoke, he stepped down to the edge 
of the river, and scooping up the water in 
the hollow of his hand, filled his flask with 
it. ‘Then returning to me, he poured a little 
into my mouth. 

Even the blood-thirsty Indian appears less 
of a savage when engaged in a compassion- 
ate act, and the wild desperado I had fallen 
in with, seemed softened and humanized by 
the service he was rendering me. His voice 
sounded less harsh; his manner was calmer 
and milder. 

‘** You wish to go to an inn?” 

“For Heaven’s sake, yes. These four 
days I have tasted nothing but a bit of to- 
bacco.” 

** Can you spare a bit of that?” 

“ All T have,” 

I handed him my cigar case, and the roll 
of dulcissimus. He snatched the latter from 
me, and bit into it with the furious eagerness 
of a wolf, 

‘Ah, the right sort this!” muttered he 
to himself. ay Ah, young man, or old man— 


you’re an old man, ain’t you?’ How old are 
you!” 

“ Two-and-twenty.” 

He shook his head doubtingly. 
But four days 
Well, it 


** Can hardly believe that. 
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may be so. But, stranger, if I had had this 
bit of tobacco only ten days ago——A bit of 
tobacco is worth a deal sometimes. It might 
have saved a man’s life” 

Again he groaned, and his accents became 
wild and unnatural. 

** ] say, stranger!” cried he in a threaten- 
ing tone. “I say! D’ye see yonder live oak? 
D’ye see it? It’s the Patriarch, and a finer 
and mightier one you won’t find in the prai- 
ries, | reckon, Dye see it?” 

“| do see it.” 

‘“« Ah! you see it,” cried he fiercely. “ And 
what is it to you? What have you to do with 
the Patriarch, or with what lies under it? I 
reckon you had best not be too curious that 
way. lf you dare take a step under that 
tree.”—He swore an oath too horrible to be 
repeated. 

‘“‘ There’s a spectre there,” cried he; “a 
spectre that would fright you to death. Bet- 
ter keep away.” 

“I will keep away,” replied l. “I never 
thought of going near it. All I want is to 
get to the nearest plantation or inn.’ 

‘* Ah! true, man—the next inn. I'll show 
you the way to it. I will.” 

“You will save my life by so doing,” said 
I, “and I shall be ever grateful to you as 
my deliverer.’ 

‘“‘ Deliverer!”’ repeated he with a wild 
laugh. ‘Pooh! If you knew what sort of 
a deliverer—Pooh! what’s the use of savin’ 
a life, when—yet I will—I will save yours; 
perhaps the cursed spectre will leave me then. 
Will you not? Will you not?” cried he, 
suddenly changing his scornful mocking 
tones to those of entreaty and supplication, 
and turning his face in the direction of the 
live oak. Again his wildness of manner re- 
turned, and his eyes became fixed, as he 
gazed for some moments at the gigantic tree. 

Then darting away, he disappeared among 
the trees, w hence he had fetched his rifle, 
and presently emerged again, leading a ready 

saddled horse with him. He called to me to 

mount mine, but seeing that I was unable 
even to rise from the ground, he stepped up 
to me, and with the greatest ease lifted me 
into the saddle with one hand, so light had I 
become during my long fast. Then taking 
the end of my lasso, he got upon his own 
horse and set off leading my mustang after 
him. 

We rode on for some time without ex- 
changing a word. My guide kept up a sort 





in the prairie, and nothin’ to eat. 





of muttered soliloquy ; but as I was full ten 
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paces in his rear, I could distinguish nothing 
of what he said. At times he would raise 
his rifle to his shoulder, then lower it again, 
and speak to it, sometimes caressingly, some- 
times in anger. More than once he turned 
his head, and cast keen searching glances 
at me, as though to see whether | were 
watching him or not. 

We had ridden more than an hour, and 
the strength which the whisky had given 
me was fast failing, so that I expected “each 
moment to fall from my horse, when sud- 
denly [caught sight of a kind of rude he dge, 
and almost immedi: itely afterwards the wall 
‘of a small block house became visible. A 
faint cry of joy escaped me, and I endea- 
voured but in vain to give my horse the spur. 
My guide turned round, fixed his wild vyes 
upon me, and spoke in a threatening tone. 

‘You are impatient, man! impatient, | 
see. You think now, perhaps” 

‘“* ] am dying,” was all I could utter. In 
fact, my senses were leaving me from ex- 
haustion, and [ really thought my last hour 
was come. 

“Pooh! dyin’! One don’t die so easy. 
And yet—d n!—it might be true.” 

He sprang off his horse, and was just in 
time to catch me in his arms as I fell from 








the saddle, A few drops of whisky, however, 
restored me to consciousness. My guide 


replaced me upon my mustang, and after 
passing through a potato ground, a field of 
Indian corn, anda small srove of peac h-trees, 
we found ourselves at the door of the block- 
house. 

I was so utterly helpless, that my strange 
companion was oblige d to lift me off my 
horse, and carry me into the dwelling. He 
sat me down upon a bench, passive and pow- 
erless as an infant. Strange to say, how- 
ever, | was never better able to observe all 
that passed around me, than during the few 
hours of bodily debility that succeeded my 
immersion in the Jacinto. A blow with a 
reed would have knocked me off my seat, 
but my mental faculties, instead of partici- 
pating in this weakness, seemed sharpened 
to an unusual degree of acuteness, 

The blockhouse in which we now were, 
was of the poorest possible description; a 
mere log hut, consisting of one room, that 
served as kitchen, sitting-room, and_bed- 
chamber. 





The door of rough planks swung | 
gn | g 
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to secure it; windows, properly speaking 
there were none, but in their stead a few 
holes covered with dirty oiled paper; the 
floor was of clay, stamped hard and dry in 
the middle of the hut, but out of which, at 
the sides of the room, a crop of rank grass 
was growing, a foot or more high. In one 
corner stood a clumsy bedstead, in another a 
sort of table or counter, on which were half 
a dozen drinking glasses of various sizes and 
patterns. The table consisted of four thick 
posts, firmly planted in the ground, and on 
which were nailed three boards that had ap- 
parently belonged to some chest or case, for 
they were partly painted, and there was a 
date, and the three first letters of a word 
upon one of them. A shelf fixed against 
the side of the hut supported an earthen pot 
or two, and three or four bottles, uncorked, 
and apparently empty; and from some 
wooden pegs wedged in between the logs, 
hung suspended a few articles of wearing 
apparel of no very cleanly aspect. 

Pacing up and down the hut with a kind 
of stealthy cat-like pace, was an individual, 
Whose unprepossessing exterior was in good 
keeping with the wretched appearance of 
this ‘Texian shebeen house. . He was an un- 
dersized, stooping figure, red-haired, large 
mouthed, and possessed of small, reddish, 
pig’s eyes, which he seemed totally unable 
to raise from the ground, and the lowering, 
hang-dog expression of which, corresponded 
fully with the treacherous, panther-like steal- 
thiness of his step and movements. With- 
out greeting us either by word or look, this 
personage dived into a dark corner of his ten- 
ement, brought out a full bottle, and placing 
it on the table beside the glasses, resumed 
the monotonous sort of exercise in which he 
had been indulging on our entrance. 

My guide and deliverer said nothing while 
the tavern-keeper was getting out the bottle, 
although he seemed to watch all his move- 
ments with a keen and suspicious eye. He 
now filled a large glass of spirits, and tossed 
it off at a single drauglit. When he had done 
this, he spoke for the first time. 

* Johnny!” 

Johnny made no answer. 

“This gentleman has eaten nothing for 
four days.” 

“ Indeed!” replied Johnny, without look- 
ing up, or intermitting his sneaking, restless 


heavily upon two hooks that fitted into iron| walk from one corner of the room to the 


rings, and formed a clumsy substitute for| 


hinges ; a wooden latch and heavy bar served 


other. 
‘“‘] said four days, d’ye hear? Four days. 
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Bring him tea immediately, strong tea, and| ‘‘ You’re the famous Bob from Sodoma, 
then “make some good beef soup. The tea|in Georgia.” 
must be ready directly, the soup in an hour} * Sodoma i in Alabama, Johnny. Sodoma 
at furthest ; a ye understand? And then [| lies in Alabama,” said Bob, filling another 
want some whisky for myself, and a beef-| glass. “ Don’t you know that yet, you who 
steak and potatoes. Now, tell all that to; were above a year in Columbus, doin’ all 
your Sambo.” sorts of dirty work !” 

Johnny did not seem to hear, but continued; ‘ Better hold your tongue, Bob,” said 
his walk, creeping along with noiseless step, | Johnny, with a dangerous look at me. 
and each time that he ‘turned, giving a sort| Pooh! don’t mind him; he won't talk, 
of spring like a cat or a panther. [ll answer for it. He’s lost the taste for 

“I’ve money, Johnny,” said my guide, | chatterin’ in the Jacinto prairie. But Sodo- 
** Money, man, d’ye hear?” And so saying,| ma,” continued Bob, “is in Alabama, man! 
he produced a tolerably full purse. ] Columbus in Georgia! They are parted by 

For the first time Johnny raised his head,| the Chatahoochie. Ah! that was a jolly life 
gave an indefinable sort of glance at the| we led on the Chatahoochie. -But nothin’ 
purse, and then springing forward, fixed his| lasts in this world, as my old schoolmaster 
small, cunning eyes upon those of my guide,| used to say. Pooh! They ’ve druv the 
while a smile of strange meaning spread over | | Injuns a step further over the Mississippi 








his repulsive features. | now. But it was a glorious life—warn’t it?” 
The two men stood for the space of a min-| Again he filled his glass and drank. 
ute, staring at each other, without uttering a| The information I gathered from this con- 


word. An infernal grin distended Johnny’ S| versation, as to the previous life and habits 
coarse mouth from ear to ear. My guide) of these two men, had nothing in it very 
seemed to gasp for breath. satisfactory or re-assuring for me. In the 

‘[’ve money,” cried he at last, striking) whole of the south-western states there was 
the but of his rifle violently on the ground. | no place that could boast of being the resort 
““D’ye understand, Johnny? Money; and| of so many outlaws and bad characters as 
a rifle too, if needs be.” | the town of Sodoma. It is situated, or was 

He stepped to the table and filled another) situated, at least, a few years previously to 
glass of raw spirits, which disappeared like! the time I speak of, in Alabama, on Indian 
the preceding one. While he drank, Johnny | ground, and was the harbour of refuge for 
stole out of the room so softly, that my com-| all the murderers and outcasts from the wes- 
panion was only made aware of his depar-| tern and south-western parts of the Union. 
ture by the noise of the wooden latch. He} Here, under Indian government, they found 
then came up to me, took me in his arms| shelter and security; and frightful were the 
without saying a word, and, carrying me to} crimes and cruelties perpetrated at this place. 


{ 


the bed, laid me gently down upon it. Scarcely a day passed without an assassina- 
‘“ You make yourself at home,’ ’ snarled} tion, not secretly committed, but in broad 
Johnny, who just then came in again. sunlight. Bands of these wretches, armed 


os Always do that, I reckon, when I’m in| with knives and rifles, used to cross the 
a tavern,” answered my guide, quietly pour-| Chatahoochie, and make inroads into Colum- 
ing out and swallowing another glassful.| bus; break into houses, rob, murder, ill-treat 
‘‘ The gentleman shall have your bed to-day,} women, and then return in triumph to their 
You and Sambo may sleep in the pigsty.| dens, laden with booty, and laughing at the 


You have none though, I believe?” laws. It was useless to think of pursuing 
“‘ Bob!” screamed Johnny, furiously. them, or of obtaining justice, for they were 
* That ’s my name—Bob Rock.” on Indian territory; and many of the chiefs 
“For the present,” hissed Johnny, with a} were in league with them. At length Gen- 
sneer. eral Jackson and the government took it up. 


“The same as yours is Johnny Down,”| The Indians were driven over the Missis- 
replied Bob, in the same tone. ‘ Pooh!} sippi, the outlaws and murderers fled, Sodo- 





Johnny, guess we know one another?” ma itself disappeared; and, released from its 
«“ Rayther calkilate we do,” replied Johnny | troublesome neighbours, Columbus is now as 

through his teeth. flourishing a town as any in the west. 
«And have done many a day,” laughed} The recollections of their former life and 

Bob. exploits seemed highly interesting to the two 


g* 
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comrades; and their communications became | ing, cowardly fellow—such a treacherous, 
more and more confidential. Johnny filled | false- hearted gallows-bird. 
himself a glass, and the conversation soon| ‘It’s true,” said he, “I am_ gallows-bird 
increased in animation. I could understand | enough myself, but then I’m open, and no man 
little of w hat they said, for they spoke a sort | can say [’m a-fear’d; but Johnny, who” 
of thieves’ jargon. After a time, their voic es | I do not know what he was about to say, 
sounded as a confused hum in my ears, the | for Johnny sprang towards him, and placed 
objects in the room became gradually less | both hands over his mouth, receiving in re- 
distinct, and [ fell asleep. turn a blow that knocked him as far as the 
I was roused, not very gently, by a mu- | door, through which he retreated, cursing 
latto woman, who poured a spoonful of tea | and grumbling. 
into my mouth before | had well opened my | [ soon fell asleep again, and whilst in that 
eyes. She at first did not appear to be/state I had a confused sort of consciousness 
attending to me with any great degree of! of various noises in the room, loud words, 
good- will; but by the time “she had given | blows, and shouting. Wearied as | was, 
me half a dozen spoonsful, her womanly | ‘however, I believe no noise would have fully 
sympathy began to be awakened, and her | roused me, although hunger at last did. 
manner became kinder. ‘The tea did me an | When | opene d my eyes I saw the mulat- 
infinite deal of good, and seemed to infuse | to woman sitting by my bed, and keeping off 
new life into my veins, I finished the cup, 'the musquitoes. She brought me the remain- 
and the mulatto laid me down again on my /|der of the soup, and promised, if I would 
pillow with far more gentleness than she had | sleep a couple of hours more, to bring me a 
lifted me up. | beef-steak. Before the two hours had elapsed 
“Gor! Gor!” cried she, “ what poor young | I awoke, hungrier than ever. After I had 
man! Berry weak. Him better soon. One / eaten all the beefsteak the woman would al- 





hour, massa, good soup.” |low me, which was a very moderate quan- 
“Soup! What do you want with soup?’ | tity, she brought me a beer-glass full of the 
grumbled Johnny. most delicious punch [ ever tasted. I asked 
“Him take soup. I cook it,” screamed | her where she had got the rum and lemons, 
the woman. and she told me that it was she who had 
‘‘Worse for you if she don’t, Johnny,” | bought them, as well as a stock of coffee and 
said Bob. tea; that Johnny was her partner, but that 


Johnny muttered something in reply, but} he had done nothing but build the house, and 
I did not distinguish what it was, for my/| badly built it was. She then began to abuse 
eyes closed, and [ again fell asleep. |Johnny, and said he was a gambler; and, 

It seemed to me as if I had been five min-| worse still, that he had had ple nty of money 
utes slumbering, when the mulatto returned | once, but had lost it all; that she had first 
with the soup. The tea had revived me, but| known him in Lower Netchex, but he had 
this gave me strength; and when I had taken | been obliged to run away from there in the 
it, I was able to sit up in my bed. ‘night to save his neck. Bob was no better, 

While the woman was feeding me, Bob | she said; on the contrary—and here she 
was eating his beefsteak. It was a piece of| made the gesture of cutting a man’s throat— 
meat that might have sufhiced for six persons, | |he was a very bad fellow, she added. He 
but the man seemed as hungry as if he had) had _ got drunk after his dinner, knocked 
eaten nothing for three days. He cut off Johnny down, and broken every thing. He 
wedges half as big as his fist, swallowed | was now lying asleep outside the door; ; and 
iin with ravenous eagerness, and, instead | Johnny he id hidden himself somewhere. 
of bread, bit into some unpeeled potatoes, | How long she continued speaking | know 
All this was washed down with glass after | not, for I again fell into a deep sleep, which 
glass of raw spirits, which had the eflect of| this time lasted six or seven hours. 
wakening him up, and infusing a certain de-| I was awakened by a strong grasp laid 
gree of cheerfulness into his strange humour, | upon my arm, which made me cry out, more, 
He still spoke more to himself than to John- however, from surprise than pain. Bob stood 
ny, but his recollections seemed agreeable; | by my bedside; the traces of the preceding 
he nodded self-approvingly, and sometimes night’s debauch plainly written on his hag- 
laughed aloud. At last he began to abuse card countenance, His bloodshot eyes were 
Johnny for being, as he said, such a sneak- | inflamed and swollen, and rolled with even 
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more than their usual wildness; his mouth | He’s a cow ardly,sneakin’, treacherous hound, 


| 


he | is Johnny.” 


was open, and the jaws stiff and fixed; 
looked as if he had just come from commit- 
ting some frightful deed. 


It was unnecessary to tell me this, for John- 


I could fancy the |ny’s character was written plainly enough 


first murderer to have worn such an aspect | |upon his countenance, 


when gazing on the body of his slaughtere dd | 
brother. I shrank back, horror-struck at his 
appearance. 

“In God’s 
want?!” 

He made no answer. 

“You are in a fever. You've the ague !” 

Ay, a fever,” groaned he, shivering as 

he spoke; “a fever, but not the one you | 


name, man, what do you 


mean; a fever, young man, such as God |I had for the last eight days. 


keep you from ever hi wing.” 


‘¢ But why do you want me to go to the 
Alcalde?” 

‘‘ Why does one want people before the 
judge? He’s a judge, man; a Mexican one 
certainly, but chosen by us Americans ; and 
an American himself, as you and | are.” 

*¢ And how soon must | go?” 





It 
Not an hour’s rest have 
When I go 


out into the prairie, the spectre stands before 


“Directly. I can’t bear it any longer. 
leaves me no peace. 


His whole frame shuddered while he utter- /me and beckons me on; and if I try to go 


ed these words. 
“¢ Curious that, 


There was a short pause. 
” continued he; ** I’ve serv- 


another way, 
'me before him under the Patriarch. 


he comes behind me and asian es 
I see 


ed more than one in the same way, but never | him just as plainly as when he was alive, 


thought of it afterwards—was forgotten in 
less than no time. Got to pay the whole 
score at once, I suppose. Can’t rest a minute, 
In the open prairie it’s the worst; there stands 
the old man, so plain, with his silver beard, | 
and the spectre just behind him.” 

His eyes rolled, he clenched his fists, and, 


striking his forehead furiously, rushed out of 


the hut. 

In a few minutes he returned, apparently 
more composed, and walked straight up to 
my bed. 

‘Stranger, you must do me a service,” 
said he abruptly. 

“'Ten rather than one, 
thing that is in my power. 
you my life?” 

‘‘You’re a gentleman, I see, and a Chris- 
tian. You must come with me to the squire 


—the Alealde.” 


” replied I; “ any 


Do I not owe 


“To the Alcalde, man! What must I go | 


there for?” 

‘“¢ You'll see and hear when you get there; 
I’ve something to tell him—something for his 
own ear.” 

He drew a deep breath, and remained silent 
for a short time, gazing anxiously on all sides 
of him. 

“¢ Something,” whispered he, “ that no- 
body else must hear,” 

«But there’s Johnny there. Why not take 
him?” 

* Johnny!” cried he, with a scornful laugh ; 
*‘ Johnny! who’s ten times worse than I am, 
bad as I be; and bad I am to be sure, but 
yet open and above board, always, till this 
time; but Johnny! he’d sell his own mother, 
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only paler and sadder. It seems as if I could 
touch him with my hand. Even the bottle is 
/no use now; neither rum, nor whisky, nor 
brandy, rid me of him; it don’t, by the ’tar- 
| nel_—Curious that! I got drunk yesterday— 
thought to get rid of him; but he came in the 
‘night and drove me out. I was obliged to 
go. Wouldn’t let me sleep; was forced to go 
under the Patriarch.” 

‘¢ Under the Patriarch? the live oak?” cried 
I, in astonishment.—** Were you there in the 
night?” 

“« Ay, that was I,” replied he, in the same 
horribly confidential tone; ‘and the spirit 
| threate ned me, and said I will leave you no 
| peace, Bob, till you go to the Alcalde and tell 
| him”—— 

“Then I will go with you to the Alcalde, 
-and that immediately,’ ” said I, raising myself 
up in bed. I could not help pitying the poor 
fellow from my very soul, 

‘Where are you ‘going Y ’ croaked Johnny, 
who at this moment clided into the room, 
‘“¢ Not a step shall you stir till you’ve paid.” 

si Johnny 5 ” said ‘Bob, se izing his less pow- 
erful companion by the shoulde rs, lifting him 
up like a child, and then setting him down 
again with such force, that his knees crack- 
ed and bent under him ;—* Johnny, this gen- 
tleman is my guest, d’ye understand? And 





here is the reckonin’, and mind _ yourself, 
Johnny—mind yourself, that’s all.” 

Johnny crept into a corner like a flogged 
hound; the mulatto w oman, however, did not 
seem disposed to be so easily intimidated. 
Sticking her arms in her sides, she waddled 
boldly forward. 
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* You not take him ’way, Massa Bob?” 
screamed she, ‘ Him stop here. Him berry 
weak—not able for ride—not able for stand 
on him foot.” 

This was true enough. Strong as I had 
felt in bed, I could hardly stand upright 
when I got out of it. 

For a moment Bob seemed undecided, but 
only for one moment; then, stepping up to 
the ‘mulatto, he lifted her, fat and heavy as 
she was, in the same manner as he had done 
her partner, at least a foot from the ground, 
and carried her screaming and struggling to 
the door, which he kicked open, Then set 
ting her down outside, “ Silence!” roared he, 
“and some good strong tea instead of your 
cursed chatter, and a fresh beefsteak instead 
of your stinking carcass. That will strength- 
en the gentleman; so be quick about it, you 
old brown-skinned beast, you!” 

I had slept in my clothes, and my toilet 
was consequently soon made, by the ‘help of 
a bowl of water and towel, which Bob made 
Johnny bring, and then ordered him to go 
and act our horses ready. 

A hearty breakfast of tea, butter, Indian 
corn bread, and steaks, increased my strength 
so much, that [ was able to mount my mus- 
tang. I had still pains in all my limbs, but 
we rode slowly; the morning was bright, the 
air fresh and elastic, and I felt my self get- 
ting gradually better. Our path lay through 
the prairie; the river fringed with “wood, on 
the one hand; the vast ocean of grass, sprink- 
led with innumerable islands of trees, on the 
other. We saw abundance of game, which 
sprang up under the very feet of our horses; 
but although Bob had his rifle, he made no 
use of it. He muttered continually to him- 
self, and seemed to be arranging “what he 
should say to the judge; for I heard him 
talking of things which I would just as soon 
not have listened to, if I could have helped it. 
I was heartily glad when we at length reach- 
ed the plantation of the Alcalde. 

It seemed a very considerable one, and the 
size and appearance of the framework house 
bespoke comfort and every luxury. The 
building was surrounded by a group of Chi- 
na trees, which I should have thought about 
ten years of age, but which I afterwards 
learned had not been planted half that time, 
although they were already large enough to 
afford a very agreeable shade. Right in 
front of the house rose a live oak, inferior in 
size to the one in the prairie, but still of im- 
mense age and great beauty. ‘To the left 
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were some two hundred acres of cotton fields, 
extending to the bank of the Jacinto, which 
at this spot made a sharp turn, and winding 
round the plantation, enclosed it on three 
sides. Before the house lay the prairie, with 
its archipelago of islands, and herds of graz- 
ing cattle and mustangs; to the right, more 
cotton fields; and in rear of the dwelling, 
the negro cottages and out-buildings, There 
was a Sabbath-like stillness pervading the 
whole scene, which seemed to strike even 
Bob. He paused as though in deep thought, 
and allowed his hand to rest for a moment 
on the handle of the lattice-door. ‘Then with 
a sudden and resolute jerk, bespeaking an 
equally sudden resolution, he pushed open 
the gate, and we entered a garden planted 
with orange, banana, and citron trees, the 
path through which was enclosed between 
palisades, and led to a sort of front court, 
with another lattice-work door, beside which 
hung a bell. Upon ringing this, a negro 
appeared. 

The black seemed to know Bob very well, 
for he nodded to him as to an old acquaint- 
ance, and said the squire wanted him, and 
had asked after him several times, He then 
led the way to a large parlour, very hand- 
somely furnished for Texas, and in which 
we found the squire, or more properly speak- 
ing, the Alcalde, sitting smoking his cigar. 
He had just breakfasted, and the plates and 
dishes were still upon the table. He did not 
appear to be much given to compliments or 
ceremony, or to partake at all of the Yan- 
kee failing of curiosity, for he answered our 
salutation with a laconic “ good-morning,” 
and scarcely even looked at us. At the very 
first glance, it was easy to see that he came 
from Tennessee or Virginia, the only pro- 
vinces in which one finds men of his gigan- 
tic mould. Even sitting, his head rose above 
those of the negro servants in waiting. Nor 
was his height alone remarkable; he had 
the true West-Virginian build; the enormous 
chest and shoulders, and herculean limbs, 
the massive features and sharp gray eyes; 
altogether an exterior well calculated to im- 
pose on the rough backwoodsmen with whom 
he had to deal. 

I was tired with my ride, and took a 
chair. The squire apparently did not deem 
me worthy of notice, or else he reserved me 
for a later scrutiny; but he fixed a long, 
searching look upon Bob, who remained 
standing, with his head sunk on his breast. 

The judge at last broke silence. 














** So here you are again, Bob. It’s long 
since we’ve seen you, and | thought you had 
clean forgotten us. Well, Bob, we shouldn’t 
have broke our hearts, | reckon; for I hate 
gamblers—ay, that | do—worse than skunks. 
Iv’s a vile thing is play, and has ruined many 
a man in this world, and the next. It’s 
ruined you too, Bob. 

Bob said nothing. 

** You’d have been mighty useful here 
last week; there was plenty for you to do. 
My step-daughter arrived; but as you weren’t 
to be found, we had to send to Joel to shoot 
us a buck and a couple of dozen snipes. Ah, 
Bob! one might still make a good citizen of 
you, if you’d only leave off that cursed 
play!” 

Bob still remained silent. 

*“* Now go into the kitchen and get some 
breakfast.” 

Bob neither answered nor moved. 

* D’ye hear? Go into the kitchen and 
get something to eat. And, Ptoly”—added 
he to the negro—* tell Veny to give him a 
pint of rum.” 

* Don’t want yer rum—ain’t thirsty’— 
growled Bob— 

“Very like, very like,” 
sharply. ‘ Reckon you’ve taken too much 
already. Look as if you could swallow a 
wild cat, claws and ali. And you,” added 
he, turning to me—‘* What the devil are you 
at, Ptoly? Don’t you see the man wants 
his breakfast? Where’s the coffee! Or 
would you rather have tea?” 

“ Thank you, Alcalde, I have breakfasted 
already.” 

* Don’t look as if. Ain’t sick, are you? 
Where do you come from? What’s hap- 
pened to you? What are you doing with 
Bob?” 

He looked keenly and searchingly at me, 
and then again at Bob. My appearance was 
certainly not very prepossessing, unshaven 
as I was, and with my clothes and linen 
soiled and torn. He was evidently consider- 
ing what could be the motive of our visit, 
and what had brought me into Bob’s society. 
The result of his physiognomical observa- 
tions did not appear very favourable either 
to me or my companion. I hastened to ex- 
plain. 

* You shall hear how it was, judge. I 
am indebted to Bob for my life.” 

“Your life! Indebted to Bob for your 


said the judge, 


life!” repeated the judge, shaking his head 
incredulously. 
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I related how I had lost my way in the 
prairie; been carried into the Jacinto by my 
horse; and how I inevitably should have 
been drowned but for Bob’s aid. 

“Indeed!” said the judge, when I had 
done speaking. ‘So, Bob saved your life! 








Well, I am glad of it, Bob, very glad of 
it. Ah! if you could only keep away from 


that Johnny. I tell you, Bob, Johnny will 
be the ruin of you. Better keep out of his 
way.” 

*‘ |t’s too late,” answered Bob. 

«Don’t know why it should be. Never 
too late to leave a debauched, sinful life; 
never, man!” 

‘‘Calkilate it is, though,” 
sullenly. 

“You calculate it is?” said the judge, fix- 
ing his eyes on him. ‘And why do you 
calculate that? Take a glass—Ptoly, a 
glass—and tell me, man, why should it be 
too late?” 

‘‘] ain't thirsty, squire,” said Bob. 

* Don’t talk to me of your thirst; rum’s 
not for thirst, but to strengthen the heart 
and nerves, to drive away the blue devils. 
Ayd a good thing it is, taken in modera- 
tion.” 

As he spoke he filled himself a glass, and 
drank half of it off. Bob shook his head. 

‘No rum for me, squire. I take no plea- 
sure in it. [ve something on my mind too 
heavy for rum to wash away.’ 

“And what is that, Bob? 
hear what you have to say. Or, perhaps, 
you’d rather speak to me alone, It’s Sun- 
day to-day, and no business ought to be 
done; but for once, and for you, we'll make 
an exception.” 

“T brought the gentleman with me on 
purpose to witness what I had to say,” an- 
swered Bob, taking a cigar out of a box that 
stood on the table, and lighting it. He 
smoked a whiff or two, looked thoughtfully 
at the judge, and then threw the cigar 
through the open window. 

“Tt don't relish, squire ; 
now.” 

*“ Ah, Bob! if you’d leave off play and 
drink! They’re your ruin; worse than ague 
or fever.” 

‘‘ It’s no use,” continued Bob, as if he did 
not hear the judge’s remark; it must out. I 
fo’t agin it, and thought to drive it away, 
but it cant be done. I’ve put a bit of lead 
into several before now, but this one’— 

“ What’s that?” cried the judge, chucking 


replied Bob, 


Come, let’s 


nothin’ does 
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his cigar away, and looking sternly at Bob. 


**What’s up now? W hat are you saying 
about a bit of lead? None of your Sodoma 
and Lower Natchez tricks, | hope? They 
won’t do here. Don’t understand such jokes.” 

“Pooh! they don’t understand them a 
bit more in Natchez. If they did, I shouldn’t 
be in Texas.” 

‘* The less said of that the better, Bob. 
You promised to lead a new life here; so 
we won’t rake up old stories.” 

“I did, I did!” groaned Bob; “ but it’s 
all no use. I shall never be better till I’m 
hung.” 

| stared at the man in astonishment. 
The judge, however, took another cigar, 
lighted it, and, after puffing out a cloud of 
smoke, said, very unconcernedl y— 

“Not better till you’re hung! What do 
you want to be hung for? ‘To be sure, you 
should have been long ago, if the Georgia 
and Alabama papers don’t lie. But we are 
not in the States here, but in Texas, under 
Mexican laws. It’s nothing to us what you’ve 
done yonder. Where there is no accuser 
there can be no judge.” 

“Send away the nigger, squire,” said 
Bob. ‘What a free white man has to say, 
shouldn’t be heard by black ears.” 

“Go away, Ptoly,” said the judge. ‘ Now, 
then,” added he, turning to Bob, “‘say what 
you have to say; but mind, nobody forces 
you to do it, and it’s only out of good will 
that [ listen to you, for to-day’s Sunday.” 

“I know that,” muttered Bob; “I know 
that, squire; but it leaves me no peace, and 
it must out. lve been to San Felipe de 
Austin, to Anahuac, every where, but it’s all 
no use. Wherever I go, the spectre follows 
me, and drives me back under the cursed 
Patriarch.” 

“Under the Patriarch!” exclaimed the 
judge. 

*‘ Ay, under the Patriarch!” groaned Bob. 
“Don’t you know the Patriarch; the old live 
oak near the ford, on the Jacinto?” 

“T know, I know!” answered the judge. 
** And what drives you under the Patriarch?” 

“What drives me? What drives a man 
who—who”—— 

“A man who” 
gently. 

‘«*A man,” continued Bob, in the same 
low tone, “‘ who has sent a rifle bullet into 
another’s heart. He lies there, under the 
Patriarch, whom [”—— 


‘* Whom you?” asked the judge. 





repeated the judge, 
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“ Whom I killed’ said Bob, in a hollow 
whisper. 


“ Killed!” exclaimed the judge. ‘ You 


killed him? Whom?” 
“Ah! whom? Why don’t you let me 
speak? You always interrupt me with your 


palaver,” growled Bob. 

“You are getting saucy, Bob,” said the 
judge impatiently. ‘*Go on, however. [ 
reckon it’s only one of your usual tantrums.” 

Bob shook his head. The judge looked 
keenly at him for a moment, and then re- 
sumed in a sort of confidential, encouraging 
tone. 

‘Under the Patriarch; and how did he 
come under the Patriarch?” 

**[ dragged him there, and buried him 
there,” replied Bob. 

‘“‘ Dragged him there! Why did you drag 
him there?” 

‘Because he couldn’t go himself, with 
more than half an ounce of lead in his body.” 

‘¢ And you put the half ounce of lead into 
him, Bob? Well, if it was Johnny, you’ve 
done the country a service, and saved it a 
rope.” 

Bob shook his head negatively. 

“Tt wasn’t Johnny, although But you 
shall hear all about it. It’s just ten days 
since you paid me twenty dollars fifty.” 

**1 did so, Bob; twenty dollars fifty cents; 
and I advised you at the same time to let the 
money lie till you had a couple of hundred 
dollars, or enough to buy a quarter or an 
eighth of Sitio land; but advice is thrown 
away upon you.’ 

“When I got the money, I thought I'd go 
down to San Felipe, to the Mexicans, and 
try my luck; and, at the same time, see the 
doctor about my fever. As I was goin’ 
there, I passed near Johnny’s house, and 
fancied a glass, but determined not to get off 
my horse. I rode up to the window, and 
looked in. ‘There was a man sittin’ at the 
table, havin’ a hearty good dinner of steaks 
and potatoes, and washin’ it down with a 
stiff glass of grog. I began to feel hungry 
myself, and while I was considerin’ whether 
“ should “light or not, Johnny came sneakin’ 
out, and whispered to me to come in, that 
there was a man inside with whom somethin’ 
might be done if we went the right way to 
work; a man who had a leather belt round 
his waist cram-full of hard Jackson; and 
that, if we got out the cards and pretended 
to play a little together, he would soon take 








the bait and join us. 
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“‘] wasn’t much inciined to do it,” con- 
tinued Bob; * but Johnny bothered me so to 
go in, that I got off my horse. As I did so 
the dollars chinked in my pocket, and the 
sound gave me a wish to play. 

‘| went in; and Johnny fetched the whis- 
ky bottle. One glass followed another. 
‘There were beefsteaks and potatoes too, but 
J only eat a couple of mouthfuls. When I 
had drank two, three, ay, four glasses, 
Johnny brought the cards and dice. ‘ Hallo, 
Johnny! says 1; ‘cards and dice, Johnny! 
I’ve twenty dollars fifty in my pocket. Let’s 
have a game! But no more drink for me; 
for I know you, Johnny, I know you’ 

‘Johnny larfed slyly, and rattled the 
dice, and we sat down to play. I hadn’t 
meant to drink any more, but play makes 
me thirsty; and with every glass | got more 
eager, and my dollars got fewer. 1 reckon- 
ed, however, that the stranger would join us, 
and that I should be able to win back from 
him; but not a bit of it: he sat quite quiet, 
and eat and drank as if he didn’t see we were 
there. I went on playin’ madder than ever, 
and before half an hour was over, I was 
cleaned out; my twenty dollars fifty gone to 
the devil, or what’s the same thing, into 
Johnny’s pocket. 

“When I found myself without a cent, I 
was mad,I reckon. It warn’t the first time, 
nor the hundredth, that I had lost money. 
Many bigger sums than that—ay, hundreds 
and thousands of dollars had I played away— 
but they had none of them cost me the hun- 
dredth or thousandth part of the trouble to 
get that these twenty dollars fifty had; two 
full months had I been slavin’ away in the 
woods and prairies to airn them, and I caught 
the fever there. The fever I had still, but 
no money to cure it with. Johnny only larfed 
in my face, and rattled my dollars. I made 
a hit at him, which, if he hadn’t jumped on 
one side, would have cured him of larfin’ for 
a week or two. 

‘Presently, however, he came sneakin’ 
up to me, and winkin’ and whisperin’; and, 
‘ Bob!’ says he, ‘is it come to that with you? 
are you grown so chicken-hearted that you 
don’t see the beltful of money round his 
body? said he, lookin’ at it. ‘No end of 
hard coin, I guess; and all to be had for little 
more than half an ounce of lead.’ ” 

‘Did he say that?” asked the judge. 

“ Ay, that he did, but I wouldn’t listen 
to him. I was mad with him for winning 
my twenty dollars; and I told him that, if he 
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wanted the stranger’s purse, he might take it 
himself, and be d——d; that I wasn’t goin’ 
to pull the hot chestnuts out of the fire for 
him. And I got on my horse, and rode 
away like mad. 

‘*My head spun round like a mill. I 
couldn’t get over my loss. I took the twenty 
dollars fifty more to heart than any money | 
had ever gambled. | didn’t know where to 
go. I didn’t dare to go back to you, for I 
knew you’d scold me.” 

“‘] shouldn’t have scolded you, Bob; or, 
if I had, it would only have been for your 
good. I should have summoned Johnny be- 
fore me, called together a jury of twelve of 
the neighbours, got you back your twenty 
dollars fifty, and sent Johnny out of the 
country ; or, better still, out of the world.” 
These words were spoken with much 
phlegm, but yet with a degree of feeling 
and sympathy, which greatly improved my 
opinion of the worthy judge. Bob also seemed 
touched. He drew a deep sigh, and gazed at 
the Alcalde with a melancholy look. 

“It’s too late,” muttered he; ‘too late, 
squire.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not,” replied the judge, “ but 
let’s hear the rest.” 

‘‘ Well,” continued Bob, “I kept riding 
on at random, and when evenin’ came [ 
found myself near the palmetta field on the 
bank of the Jacinto. As I was ridin’ past it, 
I heard all at once the tramp of a horse. At 
that moment the queerest feelin’ I ever had 
came over me; a sort of cold shiverin’ feel. 
[ forgot where I was; sight and hearin’ left 
me; I could only see two things, my twenty 
dollars fifty, and the well-filled belt of the 
stranger I had left at Johnny’s. Just thena 
voice called to me. 

‘¢ «Whence come, countryman, and whi- 
ther going?”’ it said. 

«© ¢ Whence and whither,’ answered I, as 
surly as could be; “ to the devil at a gallop, 
and you'd better ride on and tell him I’m 
comin’.’ 

‘© ¢ You can do the errand yourself,’ an- 
swered the stranger larfin’; ‘ my road don’t 
lie that way.’ 

“As he spoke, I looked round, and saw, 
what I was pretty sure of before, that it was 
the man with the belt full of money. 

“¢<* Ain’t you the stranger I see’d in the 
inn yonder?’ asked he. 

“© ¢ And if I am,’ says I; * what’s that to 
you?” 

« ¢ Nothin’,’ said he; ‘ nothin’, certainly.’ 
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** ¢ Better ride on,’ says 1; ‘and leave me 
quiet.’ 
‘© Will so, stranger ; but you needn’t take 


itso mighty unkind. A word ain’t a toma- 
hawk, | reckon,’ said he. ‘ But I rayther 
expect your losin’s at play ain’t put you ina 
very church-goin’ humour; and, if I was 
you, I’d keep my dollars in my pocket, and 
not set them on cards and dice.’ 

‘This put me in a rile to hear him cast 
my losin’s in my teeth that way. 

**¢ You’rea nice feller,’ said I, ‘ to throw 
a man’s losses in his face, A pitiful chap 
you are,’ says I, 

** | thought to provoke him, and that he’d 
tackle me. But he seemed to have no fancy 
for a fight, for he said quite humble like— 

*¢¢] throw nothin’ in your face; God for- 
bid that I should reproach you with your 
losses! |’m sorry for you, on the contrary. 


Don’t look like a man who can aftord to lose | 


his dollars. Seem to me one who airns his 
money by hard work.’ 

‘* We were just then halted at the further 
end of the cane brake, close to the trees that 
border the Jacinto. I had turned my horse, 
and was frontin’ the stranger. And all the 
time the devil was busy whisperin’ to me, 
and pointin’ to the belt round the man’s waist. 
I could see where it was, plain enough, though 
he had buttoned his coat over it. 

‘“‘¢ Hard work, indeed,’ says I; ‘and now 
Ive lost every thing; not a cent left for a 
quid of baccy.’ 

“¢]f that’s all,’ says he; ‘there’s a help 
for that. I don’t chew myself, and I ain’ta 
rich man; I’ve wife and children, and want 
every cent I’ve got, but it’s one’s duty to help 
acountryman. You shall have money for 
tobacco and a dram.’ 

“And so sayin’, he took a purse out of 


his pocket, in which he carried his change. | 


It was pretty full; there may have been some 
twenty dollars in it; and as he drew the 
string, it was as if the devil laughed and 
nodded to me out of the openin’ of the purse. 

* ¢ Halves!’ cried I. 

‘*« No, not that,’ says he; ‘I’ve wife and 
child, and what | have belongs to them; but 
half a dollar’ 


‘© ¢ Halves!’ cried I again ; ‘ or else’ 








*¢ Orelse!’ repeated he ; and, as he spoke, 
he put the purse back into his pocket, and 
laid hold of the rifle which was slung on his 
shoulder. 

«© ¢T)on’t force one to do you a mischief,’ 
said he, 


‘ Don’t,’ says he; ‘ we might both 
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be sorry for it. What you’re thinking of 
brings no blessin’.’ 

** | was past seein’ or hearin’. A thousand 
devils from hell were possessin’ me. 

“«* Halves!’ I yelled out; and, as I said 
the word, he sprang out of the saddle, and 
fell back over his horse’s crupper to the 
ground. 

“*1’m a dead man! cried he; as well as 
the rattle in his throat would let him. ‘ God 
be merciful to me! My poor wife, my poor 
children! ” 

Bob paused ; he gasped for breath, and the 
sweat stood in large drops upon his forehead. 
He gazed wildly round the room. The judge 
himself looked very pale. I tried to rise but 
sank back in my chair. Without the table 
[ believe I should have fallen to the ground. 

There was a gloomy pause of some mo- 
ment’s duration, At last the judge broke 
silence. 

‘©A hard, hard case!” said he. “ Fa- 
ther, mother, children, all at one blow. Bob, 
you are a bad fellow, a very bad fellow; a 
great villain !” 

“A great villain,” groaned Bob. “ The 
ball was gone right through his breast.” 

‘‘ Perhaps your gun went off by accident,” 
said the judge anxiously. ‘ Perhaps it was 
his own ball.” 

‘“‘T see him now, judge, as plain as can be, 
when he said, ‘ Don’t force me to do you a 
mischief. We might both be sorry for it.’ 
But I pulled the trigger. His bullet is still 
in his rifle. 

‘* When I saw him lie dead before me, I 
can’t tell you what | felt. It warn’t the first 
[ had sent to his account; but yet I would 
have given all the purses and money in the 
world to have had him alive again. I must 
have dragged him under the Patriarch and 
dug a grave with my huntin’ knife; for I 
found him there afterwards.” 

“You found him there?” repeated the 
judge. 

“Yes. I don’t know how he came there. 
I must have brought him, but I recollect no- 
thin’ about it.” 

The judge had risen from his chair, and 
was walking up and down the room, appa- 
rently in deep thought. Suddenly he stop- 
ped short. 

‘What have you done with his money 1?” 

‘<1 took his purse, but buried his belt with 
him, as well as a flask of rum, and some 
bread and beef he had brought away from 





Johnny’s. I set out for San Felipe, and rode 
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the whole day. 
looked about me, expectin’ to see the town, 
where do you think | was?” 

The judge and [| stared at him. 


In the evenin’, when I 


** Under the Patriarch. The ghost of the 
murdered man had driven me there. -I had 
no peace till I’d dug him up and buried him 
again. Next day | set off in another direc- 
tion. I was out of tobacco, and I started 
across the prairie to Anahuac. Lord, what 
a day I passed! Wherever | went, he stood 
before me. IfI turned, he turned too. Some- 
times he came behind me, and looked over 
my shoulder, [ spurred my mustang till the 





blood came, hopin’ to get away from him, | 
I thought when I got to | 
Anahuac I should be quit of him, and [ gal- | Bob will go alone. 


but it was all no use. 


loped on as if for life or death. But in ‘the 


evenin’, instead of bein’ close to the salt-works | 


as I expected, there I was agin, under the 
Patriarch. I dug him up a second time, and 
sat and stared at him, and then buried him 
agin.” 

** Queer that,” observed the judge. 

** Ay, very queer!” said Bob, mournfully. 
“ But it’s all no use. Nothin’ does me any 
good. I[sha’n’t be better—lI shall never have 
peace till I’m hung.” 

Pob evidently felt relieved now; he had 
in a manner passed sentence on himself. 
Strange as it may appear, I had a similar 
feeling, and could not help nodding my head 
approvingly. ‘The judge alone preserved an 
unmoved countenance. 

** Indeed !” said he, ‘indeed! You think 
you'll be no better till you’re hung.” 

“‘ Yes,” answered Bob, with eager haste. 
hung on the same tree under which he lies 
buried,” 

Well, if you will have it so, we'll see what 
can be done for you. We'll call a jury of 
the neighbours together to-morrow.’ 

“ Thank ye, squire,” murmured Bob, visi- 
bly comforted by this promise. 

“We'll summon a jury,” repeated the 
Alcalde, “‘ and see what can be done for you. 
You'll perhaps have changed your mind by 
that time.” 

[ stared at him like one fallen from the 
clouds, but he did not seem to notice my sur- 
prise, 

‘“‘ There is, perhaps, another way to get 
rid of your life if you are tired of it,” he con- 
tinued. ‘“ We might, perhaps, hit upon one 
that would satisfy your conscience.” 

Bob shook his head. I involuntarily made 
the same movement. 
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“ At any rate, we’ll hear what the neigh- 
bours say,” added the judge. 

Bob stepped up to the judge, and held out 
his hand to bid him farewell. The other did 
not take it, and turning to me, said—** You 
had better stop here, I think.” 

Bob turned round impetuously. 

“The gentleman must come with me.” 

* Why must he?” said the judge. 

“Ask himself,”’ 

I again explained the obligations I was 
under to Bob; how we had fallen in with 
one another; and what care and attention he 
had shown me at Johnny’s. 

The judge nodded approvingly. ‘« Never- 
theless,”’ said he, ‘* you will remain here, and 
.You are in a state of 
mind, B ob, i in which a man is better alone, 
d’ye see; and so leave the young man here. 
Another misfortune might happen ; and, at 
any rate, he’s better here than at Johnny’s. 
Come back to- -morrow, and we’ll see what 
can be done for you.” 

These words were spoken in a decided 
manner, which seemed to have its effect upon 
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Bob. He nodded assentingly, and left the 
room, I remained staring at the judge, and 


lost in wonder at these strange proceedings. 

When Bob was gone, the ‘Alcalde gave a 
blast on a shell, which supplied the place of 
a bell. ‘Then seizing the cigar box, he tried 
one cigar after another, broke them peevishly 
up, and threw the pieces out of the window. 
The negro whom the shell had summoned, 
stood for some time waiting, while his master 
broke up the cigars, and threw them away. 
At last the judge’s patience seemed quite to 
leave him. 

“Hark ye, Ptoly!” growled he to the 
frightened black, “the next time you bring 
me cigars that neither draw nor smoke, I’ll 

make your back smoke for it. Mind that, 
now ;—there’s not a single one of them worth 
a rotten maize stalk. ‘Tell that old coflee- 
coloured hag of Johnny’s, that [ll have no 
more of her cigars. Ride over to Mr. Du- 
cie’s and fetch a box. And, d’ye hear? tell 
him [ want to speak a word with him and 
the neighbours. Ask him to bring the neigh- 
bours with him to-morrow morning. And 
mind you’re home again by two o’clock. 
Take the mustang we caught last week; I 
want to see how he goes.’ 

The negro listened to these various com- 
mands with open mouth and staring eyes, 
then giving a perplexed look at his master, 
shot out of the room.” 
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‘‘Where away, Ptoly?” shouted the Al- 
calde after him. 

“To Massa Ducie.” 

‘* Without a pass, Ptoly? And what are 
you going to say to Mr. Ducie?” 

‘Him nebber send bad cigar again, him 
coflee-cullud hag. Massa speak to Johnny 
and neighbours. Johnny bring neighbours 
here.” 

‘| thought as much,” said the judge with 
perfect equanimity. ‘‘ Wait a minute, I'll 
write the pass, and a couple of lines for Mr. 
Ducie.” 

This was soon done, and the negro des- 
paiched on his errand. The judge waited 
till he heard the sound of his horse’s feet 
galloping away, and then, laying hold of the 
box of despised cigars, lit the first which 
came to hand. It smoked capitally, as did 
also one that | took. ‘They were Principes, 
and as good as I ever tasted. 

I passed the whole of that day ¢éte-a-téte 
with the judge, who, I soon found, knew 
various friends of mine in the States. I told 
him the circumstances under which I had 
come to Texas, and the intention |. had of 
settling there, should | find the country to 
my liking. During our long conversation, 
I was able to form a very different, and much 
more favourable estimate of his character, 
than I had done from his interview with Bob. 
He was the very man to be useful to a new 
country; of great energy, sound judgment, 
enlarged and liberal views. He gave me 
some curious information as to the state of 
things in Texas; and did not think it neces- 
sary to conceal from me, as an American, 
and one who intended settling in the country, | a 
that there was a plan in agitation for throw- 
ing off the Mexican yoke, and declaring 
Texas an independent republic. 

Although the project was as yet not quite 
ripe for execution, it was discussed freely 
and openly by the American settlers. “ It 
is the interest of every man to keep it secret,” 
said the judge; “and there can be nothing 
to induce even the worst amongst us to be- 
tray a cause, by the success of which he is 
sure to profit. We have many bad charac- 
ters in ‘Texas, the offscourings of the United 
States, men like Bob, or far worse than him; 
but debauched, gambling, drunken villains 


though they be, they are the men we want 
when it comes to a struggle; and when that 
time arrives, they will all be found ready to 
put their shoulders to the wheel, use knife 
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and rifle, and shed the last drop of their 
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blood in defence of their fellow-citizens. and 
of the new and independent republic of ‘Texas, 
At this moment, we must wink at many 
things which would be severely punished in 
an olde xr and more settled country; each 
man’s arm is of immense value to the State; 
for, on the day of battle, we shall have, not 
two to one, bul twenty to one opposed to us.” 

I was awakened the following morning by 
the sound of a horse’s feet; and, looking out 
of the window, saw Bob dismounting from 
his mustang. ‘The last twenty-four hours 
had told fearfully upon him. His limbs 
seemed powerless, and he reeled and stag- 
gered in such a manner, that [ at first thought 
him intoxicated. But such was not the case, 
His was the deadly weariness caused by 

mental anguish. He looked like one just 
taken off the rack, 

Hastily pulling on my clothes, I hurried 
down stairs, and opened the house door, Bob 
stood with his head resting on his horse’s 
neck, and his hands crossed, shivering and 
groaning. When I spoke to him, he looked 
up, but did not seem to know me. I tied his 
horse to a post, and taking his hand, led him 
into the house. He followed like a child, 
apparently without the will or the power to 
resist; and when I placed him a chair, he 
fell into it with a weight that made it crack 
under him, and shook the house. I could 
not get him to speak, and was about to return 
to my room to complete my toilet, when | 
again heard the tramp of mustangs. This 
was a party of half a dozen horsemen, all 
dressed in hunting shirts over buckskin 
breeches and jackets, and armed with rifles 

and bowie-knives; stout, daring looking fel- 

lows, evidently from the south-western states, 
with the true Kentucky half horse half alli- 
gator profile, and the usual allowance of 
thunder, lightning, and earthquake. It struck 
me when I| saw them, that two or three thou- 
sand such men would have small difficulty 
in dealing with a whole army of Mexicans, 
if the latter were all of the pigmy, spindle- 
shanked breed I had seen on first landing. 
These giants could easily have walked away 
with a Mexican in each hand, 

They jumped off their horses, and threw 
the bridles to the negroes in the usual Ken- 
tuckian devil-may-care style, and then walk- 
ed into the house with the air of people who 
make themselves at home every where, On 
entering the parlour, they nodded a “ good- 
morning” to me, rather coldly to be sure, for 
they had seen me talking with Bob, which 
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Pre- 


probably did not much recommend me. 
sently, four more horsemen rode up, and then 
a third party, so that there were now four- 
teen of them assembled, all decided-looking 


men, in the prime of life and strength. ‘The 
judge, who slept in an adjoining room, had 
been awakened by the noise. I heard him 
jump out of bed, and not three minutes 
elapsed before he entered the parlour. 

After he had shaken hands with all his 
visitors, he presented me to them, and | 
found that I was in the presence of no less 
eae persons than the Ayuntamiento of 

San Felipe de Austin; and that.two of my 
weeteth y countrymen were corregidors, one a 
procurador, and the others buenos hombres, 
or freeholders. ‘They did not seem, how- 
ever, to prize their titles much, for they ad- 
dressed one another by their surnames only. 

The negro brought a light, opened the 
cigar box, and arranged the chairs; the judge 
pointed to the sideboard, and to the cigars, 
and then sat down. Some took a dram, 
others lit a cigar. 

Several minutes elapsed, during which the 
men sat in perfect silence, as if they were 
collecting their thoughts, or, as though it 
were undignified to show any haste or impa- 

tience to speak, This grave sort of delib- 
eration, which is met with among certain 
classes, and in certain provinces of the U nion, 
has often struck me as a curious feature of 
our national character. It partakes of the 
stoical dignity of the Indian at his council 
fire, and of the stern, religious gravity of the 
early puritan settlers in America. 

During this pause Bob was writhing on 
his chair like a worm, his face concealed by 
his hands, his elbows on his knees. At last, 
when all bad drank and smoked, the judge 
laid down his cigar. 

‘“ Men!” said he. 

*« Squire!” answered they. 

«* We’ve a business before us, which I cal- 
culate will be best explained by him whom 
it concerns.” 

The men looked at the squire, then at Bob, 
then at me. 

** Bob Rock! or whatever your name may 
be, if you have aught to say, say it!” con- 
tinued the judge. 

** Said it all yesterday,” muttered Bob, his 
face still covered by his hands. 

‘Yes, but you must say it again to-day. 
Yesterday was Sunday, and Sunday is a day 
of rest, and not of business. I will neither 
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what you said yesterday. Besides, it was 


lall between ourselves, for [ don’t reckon Mr. 


Rivers as any thing; I count him still as a 
stranger.” 

*“ What’s the use of so much palaver, 
when the thing’s plain enough?” said Bob 
peevishly, raising his head as he spoke. 

The men stared at him in grave astonish- 
ment. He was really frightful to behold ; 
his face of a sort of blue tint; his cheeks 
hollow; his beard wild and ragged; his 
blood-shot eyes rolling, and deep sunk in 
their sockets. His appearance was scarcely 
human. 

“T tell you again.” said the judge, “1 
will condemn no man upon his own word 
alone ; much less you, who have been in my 
service, and eaten of my bread. You ac- 
cused yourself yesterday, but you were de- 
lirious at the time—you had the fever upon 
you.” 

‘« [t’s no use, squire,” said Bob, apparently 
touched by the kindness, of the judge. “* You 
mean well, I see; butthough you might de- 
liver me out of men’s hands, you couldn’t 
rescue me from myself. Its no use—I must 
be hung—hung on the same tree under 
which the man | killed lies buried.” 

The men, or the jurors, as I may call 
them looked at one another, but said no- 
thing. 

* [t’s no use,” again cried Bob, in a shrill 
agonized tone. If he had attacked me, or 
only threatened me; but no, he didn’t do it. 
[ hear his words still, when he said, ‘ Do it 
not man! I’ve wife and child. What you 
intend, brings no blessin’ on the doer.’ But 
[ heard nothin’ then except the voice of the 
devil; I brought the rifle down—levelled— 
fired.” 

The man’s agony was so intense, that 
even the iron-featured jury seemed moved 
by it. They cast sharp, but stolen glances 
at Bob. ‘There wasa short silence. 

‘So you have killed a man?” said a deep 
bass voice at last. 

“ Ay, that have I!” gasped Bob. 

“And how came that?” continued his 
questioner, 

* How it came? You must ask the devil, 
or Johnny. No, not Johnny, he can tell you 
nothing; he was not there. No one can 
tell you but me; and I hardly know how it 
was. The man was at Johnny’s,and Johnny 
showed me his belt full of money.” 

!” exclaimed several of the jury. 
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judge you, nor allow you to be judged, by 


“ Johnny ! 
“Ay Johnny! He reckoned on winning 
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it from him, but 
for that; 
all my feathers, won my twenty dollars 


the man was too cautious 


and when Johnny had _ plucked 





fifty” 

“Twenty dollars fifty cents,” interposed 
the judge, “ which I paid him for catching 
mustangs and shooting game.’ 

The men nodded. 

** And then because he wouldn’t play, you 
shot him?” asked the same deep toned voice 
as before. 

‘ No—some hours after—by the Jacinto, 
near the Patriarch—met him down there, and 
killed him.” 

** Thought there was something out 0’ the 
common thereaway,” said one of the jury; 
** for as we rode by the tree a whole nation 
of kites and turkey buzzards flew out. Didn’t 
they, Mr. Heart.” , 

Mr. Heart nodded. 

** Met him by the river, and cried, halves 
of his money,” continued Bob mechanically. 
‘* Te said he’d give me something to buy a 
quid, and more than enough for that, but not 
halves. ‘ I’ve wife and child,’ said he” 

** And you?” asked the juror with the 
deep voice, which this time, however, had a 
hollow sound in it. 

** Shot him down,” said Bob with a wild 
hoarse laugh. 

For some time no word was spoken. 

** And who was the man?” said a juror 
at last. 

* Didn’t ask him; and it warn’t written 
on his face. He was from the States ; 
whether a hosier, or a buckeye, or a mud- 
head, is more than I can say.” 

‘The thing must be investigated, Al- 
calde,” said another of the jury afier a se- 
cond pause, 

‘¢ Tt must so,” answered the Alcalde. 

** What’s the good of so much investiga- 
tion?” grumbled Bob. 

‘““What good!” repeated the Alcalde. 
‘‘ Because we owe it to ourselves, to the 
dead man, and to you, not to sentence you 
without having held an inquest on the body. 
There’s another thing which [ must call 
your attention to,” continued he, turning to 
the jury; “ the man is half out of his mind 
—not compos mentis,as they say. He’s got 
the fever, and had it when he did the deed ; 
he was urged on by Johnny, and maddened 
by his losses at play. In spite of his wild 
excitement, however, he saved that gentle- 
man’s life yonder, Mr. Edward Nathaniel 
Rivers.” 





but | 
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‘*‘ Did he so?” said one of the jury. 

“That did he,”’ replied I, * not only by 
saving me from drowning when my horse 
dragged me, half dead and helpless, into the 
river, but also by the care and attention he 
forced Johnny and his mulatto to bestow upon 
me. Without him I should not be alive at 
this moment.” 

Bob gave me a look which went to my 
heart. ‘The tears were standing in his eyes. 
The jury heard me in deep silence. 

‘‘ ]t seems that Johnny led you onand ex- 
cited you to this?’ said one of the jurors. 

*<[ didn’t say that. I only said that he 
pointed to the man’s money bag, and said 
sut what is it to you what Johnny said ? 
I’m the man who did it. I speak for my- 
self, and I’ll be hanged for myself.” 

“All very good, Bob,” interposed the 
Alcalde; but we can’t hang you without 
being sure you deserve it. “What do you 
say toit, Mr. Whyte? You're the procura- 
dor—and you, Mr, Heart and Mr. Stone? 
Help yourselves to rum or brandy; and 
Mr. Bright and Irwin, take another cigar. 
They’re ‘considerable tolerable the cigars— 
aint they? ‘That’s brandy, Mr. W hyte, in 
the diamond bottle.”’ 

Mr. Whyte had got up to give his opinion, 
as [ thought; but I was mistaken. He 
stepped to the sideboard, took up a bottle in 
one hand and a glass in the other, every 
movement being performed with the greatest 








| deliberation. 

“Well, squire,” said he, “or rather 
Alcalde” 

After the word Alcalde, he filled the 


glass half full of rum. 





“If it’s as we’ve heard,’ added he, pour- 
ing about a spoonful of w ater on the rum, 
«and Bob has killed the man” —he continued, 
throwing in some lumps of sugar—* mur- 
dered him’’—he went on crushing the sugar 
with a wooden stamp—‘ I rather calkilate’’ 
—here he raised the glass—* Bob ought to 
be hung,” he concluded, putting the tumbler 
to his mouth and emptying it. 

The jurors nodded in silence. Bob drew 
a deep breath, as if a load were taken off 
his breast. 

“Well,” said the judge, who did not look 
over well pleased; if you all think so, and 
Bob is agreed, I calculate we must do as he 


wishes. I tell you, though, I don’t do it 
willingly. At any rate we must find the 


dead man first, and examine Johnny. We 


owe that to ourselves and to Bob.” 
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* Certainly,” 
voice. 

“You are a dreadful murderer, Bob, a 
mighty considerable one,’’ continued the 
judge; “but I tell you to your face, and 
not to flatter you, there is more good in your 
little finger than in Johnny’s whole hide. 
And I’m sorry for you, because, at the bot- 
tom, you are not a bad man, though you’ve 
been led away by bad company and ex- 
ample. I calculate you might still be re- 
formed, and made very useful—more so, 
perhaps, than you think. Your rifle’s a 
capital good one.”’ 

At these last words the men all looked up, 
and threw a keen i inquiring § glance at Bob. 

* You might be of great service,’ con- 
tinued the judge encouragingly, “to the 
country and to your fellow citiz: ns. You're 
worth a dozen Mexicans any day. 

While the judge was speaking, Bob let | 
his head fall on his breast, and seemed re- 
flecting. He now looked up. 

“T understand, [ see what your 
drivin’ at. But I can’t do it—I can’t wait so | 
long. My life’s a burden and a sufferin’ to | 
me. Wherever I go, by day or by night, | 
he’s always there, standin’ before me, and | 
drivin’ me under the Patriarch.” 

There was a pause of some 
The judge resumed, | 

‘So be it, then,” said he with a sort of) 
suppresset d sigh, ‘* We'll see the body to- | 

day , Bob, and you may come to-morrow at} 
ten o’clock.”’ 

*Couldn’t it be sooner 7?” 
patiently. 


said the jury with one 





squire ; 


duration. 


asked Bob im-| 


“Why sooner? Are you in such a/| 
hurry ?” asked Mr. Heart. | 
“What’s the use of palaverin?” said| 


“T told you already I’m sick | 
If you don’t come till ten| 
the time you’ve had your talk 


Bob sulkily. 
of my life. 
o'clock, by 
out and ridden to the Patriarch, the fever 
be upon me.” 

‘But we can’t be flying about like a 
parcel of wild geese, because of your fever, 

said the procurador. 

‘Certainly not,” said Bob humbly. 

“Tt’san ugly customer the fever, though, 
Mr. Whyte,” observed Mr, ‘Trace ; ‘*and | 
calculate we ought to do him that pleasure. 
What do you think, squire?” 

«© [T reckon he’s rather indiscreet in his 
askin’s,” said the judge, in a tone of vexa- 
tion. ‘* However, as he wishes it, and if it 
is agreeable to you,” added he, turning to 
Q* 





| alive. 
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the Ayuntamiento; “ and as it’s you, Bob, 
I calculate we must do what you ask.” 

‘* Thankee,” said Bob. 

“ Nothing to thank for,” growled the judge. 
‘And now go into the kitchen and get a 
good meal of roast beef, d’ye hear?” He 
knocked upon the table. ‘ Some good roast 
beef for Bob,” said he to a negress who 
entered ; ‘and see that he eats it. And get 
yourself dressed more decently, Bob—like a 
white man and a Christian, not like a wild 
redskin.” 

‘The negress and Bob left the room, The 
conversation now turned upon Johnny, who 
appeared, from all accounts, to be a very bad 
and dangerous fellow ; and after a short dis- 
cussion, they agreed to lynch him, in back- 
woodsman’s phrase, just as coolly as if they 
had been talking of catching a mustang. 
When the men had come to this satisfactory 
conclusion, they got up, drank the judge’s 
health and mine, shook us by the hand, and 
left the room and the house. 

The day passed more heavily than the 
preceding one. I was too much engrossed 
with the strange scene I had witnessed to 
talk much. ‘The judge, too, was in a very 
bad humour. He was vexed that a man 
| should be hung who might render the coun- 
| try much and. good service if he remained 
That Johnny, the miserable, cowardly, 
treacherous Johnny, should be sent out of 
the world as quickly as possible, was per- 
| fectly correct, but with Bob it was very dif- 
ferent. In vain did I remind him of the 
crime of which Bob had been guilty—of the 
outraged laws of God and man—and of the 
atonement due. It was no use. If Bob had 
sinned against society, he could repair his 
fault much better by remaining alive than by 
being hung; and for any thing else, God 
would avenge it in his own good time. We 
parted for the night, neither of us convinced 
by the other's arguments. 

We were setting at breakfast the next 
morning, when a man, dressed in black, rode 
up tothe door. It was Bob, but so meta- 
morphosed that I scarecely knew him. In- 
stead of the torn and bloodstained handker- 
chief round his head, he worea hat; instead 
of the leathern jacket, a decent cloth coat. 
He had shaved off his beard, too, and looked 
quite another man. His manner had altered 
with his dress; he seemed tranquil and re- 
signed. With a mild and submissive look, 
he held out his hand to the judge, who took 
and shook it heartily, 
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** Ah, Bob!” said he, “if you had only! in gold and silver. The procurador then 


listened to what I had so often told you! I had| 
those clothes brought on purpose from New 


read the letters. 
One of the corregidors now announced that 


Orleans, in order that, on Sundays at least, | Johnny and his mulatto had left their house 


you might look like a decent and respect- 
able man. How often have I asked you to 
put them on, and come with us to meeting, 
to hear Mr. Bliss preach? ‘There is some 
truth in the saying, that the coat makes the 
man. With his Sunday coat, a man often 
puts on other .and better thoughts. If that 
had been your case only fifty-two times in 
the year, you ‘d have learned to avoid Johnny 
before now.” 

Bob said nothing. 

‘* Well, well! I’ve done all I could to make 
a better man of you. All that was in my 
power.” 

“That you have,’ answered Bob, much 
moved. ‘ God reward you for it!” 

I could not help holding out my hand to 
the worthy judge; and as | did so T thought 
I saw a moistness in his eye, which he sup- 
pressed, however, and, turning to the break- 
fast table, bade us sit down. Bob thanked 
him humbly, but declined, saying that he 
wished to appear fasting before his offended 
Creator. ‘The judge insisted, and reasoned 
with him, and at last he took a chair. 

Before we had done breakfast our friends 
of the preceding day began to drop in, and 
some of them joined us at the meal. When 
they had all taken what they chose, the judge 
ordered the negroes to clear away, and leave 
the room. This done, he seated himself at 
the upper end of the table, with the Ayun- 
tamiento on either side, and Bob facing 
him. 

“Mr. Whyte,” said the Alcalde, *“ have 
you, as procurador, any thing to state ?”’ 

“Yes, Alcalde,”’ replied the procurador. 
‘‘In virtue of my office, I made a search in 
the place mentioned by Bob Rock, and there 
found the body of a man who had met his 
death by a gunshot wound. I also founda 
belt full of money, and several letters of re- 
commendation to different planters, from 
which it appears that the man was on his 
way from Illinois to San Felipe, in order to 
buy land of Colonel Austin, and to settle in 
Texas.” 
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The procurador then produced a pair of 


saddle-bags, out of which he took a leathern 
belt stuffed with money, which he laid on the 
table, together with the letters. ‘The judge 
opened the belt, and counted the money. It 
amounted to upwards of five hundred dollars, 





and fled. He, the corregidor, had sent peo- 
ple in pursuit of them; but as yet there were 
no tidings of their capture. ‘This piece of 
intelligence seemed to vex the judge greatly, 
but he made no remark on itat the time. 

* Bob Rock !”” 

sob stepped forward. 

“Bob Rock, or by whatever other name 
you may be known, are you guilty or not 
guilty of this man’s death?” 

“Guilty!” replied Bob, in a low tone. 

** Gentlemen of the jury; will you be pleas- 
ed to give your verdict ?”’ 

The jury left the room. In ten minutes 
they returned. 

“Guilty !”? said the foreman. 

“Bob Rock,” said the judge solemnly, 
*‘ your fellow-citizens have found you guilty ; : 
and I pronounce the sentence—that you be 
hung by the neck until you are dead. ‘The 
Lord be merciful to your soul !” 

“Amen!” said all present. 

“Thank ye,” murmured Bob. 

«“ We will seal up the property of the de- 
ceased,” said the judge, * and then proceed 
to our painful duty.” 

He called for a light, and he and the pro- 
curador and corregidors sea!ed up the papers 
and money. 

“Has any one aught to allege why the 
sentence should not be put in execution !” 
said the Alcalde, with a glance at me. 

‘“‘ He saved my life, judge and fellow- 
citizens,” cried [, deeply moved. 

Bob shook his head mournfully. 

“ Let us go, then, in Cod’s name,” said 
the judge, 

Without another word being spoken, we 
left the house and mounted our horses. The 


judge had brought a Bible with him; and he 


rode on, a little in front, with Bob, doing his 
best to prepare him for the eternity to which 
he was hastening. Bob listened attentively 
for some time ; but at last he seemed to get 
impatient, and pushed his mustang into so fast 
a trot, that for a moment we suspected him 
of wishing to escape the doom he had so 
eagerly sought. dut it was only that he 
feared the fever might return before the ex- 
piration of the short time he had to live. 
After an hour’s ride, we came to the en- 
ormous live oak distinguished as the Pa- 
triarch. ‘I'wo or three of the men dismounted 
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and held aside the moss-covered branches| All was done in the deepest silence; not a 
which swept the ground, and formed a com-| word was breathed; not a foot-fall heard on 
plete curtain round thetree. The party rode | the soft-yielding turf. ‘There was something 
through the opening thus made, and drew up| awful and oppressive in the profound still: 
in a circle beneath the huge leafy dome. In| ness that reigned in the vast enclosure. 
the centre of this ring stood Bob, trembling | The whip fell. ‘The horse gave a spring 
like an aspen-leaf, and with his eyes fixed | forwards. At the same moment Bob made 
on a small mound of fresh earth, partly con- | a desperate clutch at the bridle, and a loud 
cealed by the branches, and which had es-|‘* Hold!” burst in thrilling tones from the 
caped my notice on my former visit to the | | lips of the judge. 
tree. It was the grave of the murdered man.| It was too late; Bob was already hang- 
A magnificent burial place was that: no| ing, The judge pushed forward, nearly 
poet could have dreamt or desired a better .| riding down the man who held the whip, 
Above, the huge vault, with its natural fret-| and seizing Bob in his arms, raised him on 
tings and arches ; below, the greenest, freshest | his own horse, supporting him with one 
grass ; around, an ete al half light, streaked | hand, while with the other he strove to un- 
and varie 'd, and radiant as a rainbow. It| fasten the noose. His whole gigantic frame 
was imposingly beautiful. | trembled with eagerness and exertion. ‘The 
Bob, the judge, and the corregidors, re- | procurador, corregidors, all, in short, stood 
mained sitting on their horses, but several of | in open-mouthed wonder at this strange pro- 
the other men dismounted. Ove of the latter | ceeding. 
cut the lasso from Bob’s saddle, and threw| ‘ Whisky! whisky! Has nobody any 
an end of it over one of the powermost | whisky ?” shouted the judge. 
branches ; then uniting the two ends, formed | One of the men sprang forward with a 
them into a strong noose, which he left dang- | whisky-flask, another supporting the body, 
ling from the bough. This simple prepara-| and a ‘third the feet, of the half-hanged man, 
tion completed, the Alcalde took off his hat | while the judge poured a few drops of spi- 
and folded his hands. The others follewed| rits into his mouth. ‘The cravat, which had 
his example. not been-taken off, had hindered the break- 
‘«‘ Bob!” said the judge to the unfortunate| ing of the neck.’ Bob at last opened his 
criminal, whose head was bowed on his| eyes, and gazed vacantly around him. 
horse’s mane; ‘‘Bob! we will pray for vour| ‘ Bob,” said the judge, “ you had some- 
poor soul, which is about to part from your) thing to say, hadn’t you, about Johnny ?” 
sinful body.” « Johnny,” gasped Bob ;” « Johnay.” 
Bob raised his head. “I had something| ‘ What’s become of him? | 
to say,” exclaimed he, in a wondering and| ‘ He’s gone to San Antonio, Johnny.” 
husky tone. ‘Something I wanted to say.”| ‘To San Antonio!” repeated the judge, 
« What have you to say?” with an expression of great alarm over- 
Bob stared around him; his lips moved, ! spreading his features. 
but no word escaped him. His spirit was “'To San Antonio—to Padre José,” con- 
evidently no longer with things of this earth; | tinued Bob; ‘*a Catholic. Beware.’ 
“ Bob!” said the judge again, “we will| ‘A traitor; then!” muttered several. 





pray for your soul.” ‘‘ Catholic!” exclaimed the judge. The 
“ Pray | ! pray!” groaned he. ‘I shall| words he had heard seemed to deprive him 
need it.” of all strength. His arms fell slowly and 


In slow and solemn accents, and with) gradually by his side, and Bob was again 
great feeling, the judge uttered the Lord’s hanging from the lasso. 


Prayer. Bob repeated every word after him.| ‘ A Catholic! a traitor!” repeated several 

When it was ended— of the men; “a citizen and a traitor !” 
‘God be merciful to your soul!” exclaim-| ‘So it is, men!” exclaimed the judge. 

ed the judge. “* We’ve no time to lose,” continued he, in a 
«* Amen!” said all present. harsh, intial voice; **no time to lose; we 


One of the corregidors now passed the} must catch him.” 
noose of the lasso round Bob’s neck, another} ‘That must we,” said several voices, 
bound his eyes, a third person drew his feet} or our plans are betrayed to the Mexi- 
out of the stirrups, while a fourth stepped | cans.” 
behind his horse with a heavy riding whip.| “After him immediately to San Anto- 
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nio!” cried the judge with the same despe- 
rately hurried manner. 
“To San Antonio!” repeated the men, 


pushing their way through the curtain of 


moss and branches. As soon as they were 
outside, those who were dismounted sprang 
into the saddle, and without another word, 
the whole party galloped away in the direc- 
tion of San Antonio. 

The judge alone remained, seemingly lost 
in thought; his countenance pale and anx- 
ious, and his eyes following the riders. His 
reverie, however, had lasted but a very few 
seconds, when he seized my arm. 

‘‘ Hasten to my house,” cried he; ‘ lose 
no time, don’t spare horse-flesh. ‘Take Ptoly 
and a fresh beast; hurry over to San Felipe, 
and tell Stephen Austin what has happened, 
and what you have seen and heard.” 

“‘ But, judge’ — 

“ OfF with you at once, if you would do 
Texas a service. Bring my wile and daugh- 
ter back.” 

And so saying, he literally drove me from 
under the tree, pushing me out with hands 
and feet. [ was so startled at the expression 
of violent impatience and anxiety which his 
features assumed, that, without venturing to 
make further objection, [ struck the spurs 
into my mustang and galloped off. 

Before I had got fifty yards from the tree, 
I looked round. The judge had disappeared. 

I rode full speed to the judge’s house, and 
thence on a fresh horse to San Felipe, where 
I found Colonel Austin, who seemed much 
alarmed by the news | brought him, had 
horses saddled, and sent round to all the 
neighbours. Before the wife and step-daugh- 
ter of the judge had made their preparations 
to accompany me home, he started with fifty 
armed men in the direction of San Antonio. 

I escorted the ladies to their house, but 
scarcely had we arrived there, when I was 
seized with a fever, the result of my recent 
fatigues and sufferings. For some days my 
life was in danger, but at last a good consti- 
tution, and the kindest and most watchful 
nursing, triumphed over the disease. As 
soon as I was able to mount a horse, I set 
out for Mr. Neal’s plantation, in company 
with his huntsman Anthony, who, after 
spending many days, and riding over hun- 
dreds of miles of ground in quest of me, had 
at last found me out. 

Our way led up past the Patriarch, and, 
as we approached it, we saw innumerable 
birds of prey, and carrion crows circling 








|Inverury, 
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round it, croaking and screaming. I turned 
my eyes in another direction; but, neverthe- 
less, | felt a strange sort of longing to revisit 
the tree. Anthony had ridden on, and was 
already hidden from view behind its branches. 
Presently | heard him give a loud shout of 
exultation. I jumped off my horse, and led 
it through a small opening in the leafage. 

Some forty paces from me the body ofa 
man was hanging by a lasso from the very 
same branch on which Bob had been hung. 
[t was not Bob, however, for the corpse was 
much too short and small for him. 

I drew nearer. “Johnny!” [ exclaimed. 
* 'That’s Johnny!" 

“Tt was,” answered Anthony. 
Heaven, there’s an end of him!” 

I shuddered. ‘* But where is Bob? 

‘“ Bok?” cried Anthony. ‘ Bob!” 

He glanced toward the grave. ‘The mound 
of earth seemed to me larger and higher than 
when [ had last seen it. Doubtless the mur- 
derer lay beside his victim. 

‘Shall we not render the last service to 
this wretch, Anthony?” asked I. 

‘The scoundrel!” answered the hunts- 
man. ‘I won’t dirty my hands with him. 
Let him poison the kites and the crows!” 

We rode on. 


“ Thank 
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From the Westminster Review for December. 
Poems. By William ‘Thom. Inverury, Aber- 

deenshire. (Unpublished.) 
Tur poems which we wish. to introduce to 
our readers have appeared in the Aberdeen 
newspapers with a few exceptions. They 
have never been collected and published. 
Their author, Mr. Thom, is a weaver in 
a small rural burgh in Aberdeen- 
shire, situated about sixteen miles from the 
capital of the county, where the Ury runs 


‘Into the Don, near the foot of a lofty heather- 


clad mountain called Benachie. Inverury 
is not destitute of interesting associations. 


Its Bass—a small round green island in a 
morass—is the subject of a prophesy of 
Thomas the Rhymer. Not far from Inver- 
rury is the wild and barren field of Harlow, 
where, four centuries ago, lowland valour 
proved its superiority over Celtic fire; the 
civic Baillies defeated the highland chieftains, 
and Provost Davidson, of Aberdeen, routing 
the most powerful of the Lords of the Isles. 
Benachie gave a name to one of the giants 
celebrated in old ballads, still crooned by 
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grandsires by the winter fire-side—John of 
Benachie, the friend of John o’ Noth. 

Of the poems of Mr. Thom we think so 
highly, that we make no apology for devot- 
ting our pages to an account of them. His 
biography, as we have been able to gather 
it, is a poem of itself, simple, real, touching, 
and instructive: in fact, our poet is autobio- 
graphical. His prose and verse both delin- 
eate his life—that awful and touching thing 
which is tritely called a biography—a soul 
encased in a man heaving and swelling with 
love and sorrow—struggling against cold 
and hunger—wafied aloft to good, torn down 
by the talons of sin, the black shadow of} 





} 


Death ever ready to fall on the spark whic h| 


has brightened out between the past and the| however severely pressed, 


future darkness. 


In self-portraiture like that of Mr: Thom,| woman to ask. 
there is nothing of the pettiness of egotism. | and died in poverty. 
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gone—’tis summer now, and we are hopeful 
that next winter will bring better things.” 

Such is the environment of William Thom, 
in Inverury, at the heathery feet of the mist- 
crowned Benachie. 

Mr. Thom was born in Aberdeen, and is 
the son of a widow. 

‘‘In the summer of 1805, a nobleman’s 
carriage was ran away with on the race 
course at Aberdeen. Several persons were 
severely injured; the leg of a poor lad of 
seven years of age was run over, and the 
ankle and foot crushed together under the 
wheels. Ten shillings were given to his 
|poor mother, who, although urged by her 
neighbours to petition for something more, 
had too much of 
the proud and independent soul of a Scotch- 
She was silent; she sunk 
Afier suffering much 





He sings his own emotions because they are| agony the boy remained a cripple for life.” 


grand and beautiful to him. He narrates the 


incidents of his own experience, because he | 


sees rays of light are thrown by them on the 


sufferings of his class and the humanity of 


which he is a partaker. 

William Thom is now about forty-five 
years of age. His stature is short, and his 
legs stunted, like those of one whose child- 
hood was not generously fed; but there is 
breadth in his shoulders and clearness in his 
complexion, indicating a hale and tough con- 
stitution. Light auburn hair, now silvering, 
covers a large broad head with ample brow, 
firm set mouth, and light blue twinkling 


eyes, full of the sensibility and acuteness of| 


the man. His dress is of that of his station— | e 
the corduroy trousers, the blue short coat 
with brass buttons, and the silk hat, having 
that air of smartness peculiar to the costume 
of those who follow the sedentary trades, 
By the way, this smartness is a more res- 
pectable thing than the contempt with which 
it is mentioned by well-off people. In short, 
Mr. Thom looks like what he is—a clever 
man—in early life a factory boy, in man- 
hood a country weaver. He thus describes 
his dwelling, in a letter, dated April, 1841, 
to Mr. Gordon, of Knockespock, who kindly 
tried to befriend the poet :— 

“T occupy two trim little garrets in a 
house belonging to Sir Robert E Iphinstone, 
lately built on the market stand of Inverury. 
We have every thing required in our hum- 
ble way; perhaps our blankets pressed a lit- 
tle too lightly during the late severe winter, 
but then we crept closer together—that is 


| 








When ten years of age, the cripple boy 
was placed in a public factory, where he 
served an apprenticeship of four years, at 
the end of which he entered the great weav- 
ing establishment of Gordon, Barron, and 
Co. .» remaining seventeen years. 

“ During my apprenticeship,” continues 
Mr. Thom, “I had picked up a little reading 
and writing. Afterwards set about studying 
Latin; went so far, but was fairly defeated 
through want of time, &c., having the while 
to support my mother, who was getting frail. 
However, I continued to gather something of 
arithmetic and music, both of which I mas- 
tered so far as to render further progress 
easy did I see it requisite. I play the Ger- 

man flute tolerably in general subjects: but 
in my native melodies, ‘liv ely or pathetic, to 
few will I lay it down. I have every Scotch 
song that is worth singing, and though my 
vocal capability is somewhat limited, I can 
convey a pretty fair idea of what a Scotch 
song ought to be.” 

Mr. Thom’s account of his education is a 
very fair specimen of that of the best of his 
class and generation in Scotland. Prior to 
entering the factory the boy has reading and 
writing and arithmetic enough to make the 
keeping up of these acquirements quite easy 
to all but downright dunces, This is all the 
herd of Scotch weavers do for life. But the 
best of them have loftier ideas. We have 
seen optical and astronomical instruments 
constructed in moments snatched from the 
loom. <A pale youth has been seen reading 
a borrowed copy of the ‘“ Principia of New- 
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ton” on his loom during his dinner hour. 
Camera obscuros, ouranions, telescopes, mag- 
nifying glasses, are the amusements of men 
who toil on the loom for twelve and fourteen 
hours a day. If you join a group of four or 
five of this better order of Scotch mechanics 
in their Sunday morning stroll, ten to one 
they are discussing a topic in geology, or 
astronomy, or metaphysics. The attempt of 
Mr. ‘Thom to learn Latin is characteristic of 
his class. A second-hand copy of * Ruddi- 
man’s Latin Rudiments” is bought for six- 
pence, and a little class of three or four is 
formed to teach each other the language of 
ancient Rome. The ascent is steep, dry, and 
difficult. For a winter, perhaps, all perse- 
vere, snatching from meal hours time to 
learn, and from sleep an hour to repeat their 
lessons. In the spring one who was always 
a laggard, joins a set for excursions of plea- 
sure, which engross all his leisure and cash. 
Another has surveyed with glistening eyes a 
comely factory lass with shining morning 
face, neatly braided hair, and small waist 
clasped by her white wrapper— 


“Her waist sae jimp, her limbs sae clean, 
Her tempting lips, her roguish een.” 

By heaven and earth he loves her!—and 
there is an end of his Latin studies. Pleasure 
and Love chain these two to poverty and the 
loom for life. Two still persevere. Of these 
the one becomes a clerk, a manager, a manu- 
facturer; the other finds his way through a 
college, and “ wags his head in a pulpit.” 
In the case of Mr. Thom we fear music and 
the Muses interfered to prevent Latin from 
being to him what it is to many of his coun- 
trymen and class—the stepping-stone into 
middle-class life. 

This seems an appropriate place to intro- 
duce the first of the poems of Mr. Thom, 
which brought him into some notice on its 
appearance in the “ Aberdeen Journal,” one 
of the oldest and best circulated of Scotch 
newspapers. 


THE ELIND BOY’S PRANKS, 


‘«T'll tell some ither time, quo’ he, 
How we love an’ laugh in the north countrie.”—Legend, 


«« Men grew sae cauld, maids sae unkind, 
Love kent (a) na whaur (b) to stay 
Wi’ fient (c) an arrow, bow, or string— 
Wi’ droopin’ heart an’ drizzled wing, 
He faught (d) his lonely way, 


(c) devil a bit. 
(d) battled. 


(a) knew. 
(b) where. 
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‘Is there nae mair, in Garioch fair, 
Ae (e) spotless hame for me ? 
Hae politics, an’ corn, an’ kye, 
Ilk bosom stappit? (f) Fie, O fie! 
I'll swathe (@) me o’er the sea.’ 
He lanched a leaf o’ jessamine, 
On whilk he dared to swim, 
An’ pillowed his head on a wee rose bud 
Syne (h) slighted Love awa’ did scud 
Down Ury’s waefu’ stream. 


The birds sang bonnie as Love drew near, 
But dowie (7) when he gaed by; 
Till lulled wi’ the sough (j) o’ monie a sang, 4 
He sleepet fu’ soun’ as he sailed alang 
*Neath he’ven’s gowden sky! 
*T was just whaur creepin’ Ury greets 
Its mountain cousin Don, 
There wandered forth a weelfaur’d (k) dame, 
Wha listless gazed on the bonnie stream, a 
As it flirted an’ played wi’ a sunny beam 
That flickered its bosom upon. 
Love happit (/) his head, I trow, that time, 
When the jessamine bark drew nigh, 
jAn’ the lassie espied the wee rose bud, 
An’ aye her heart gae thud (m) for thud, 
An’ quiet it wadna lie. 


*O gin I had but yon wearie wee flower 
That floats on the Ury sae fair! 
She lootit (xn) her hand for the silly rose-leaf, 
But little kent she o’ the pawkie (0) thief, 
That was lurkin’ an laughin’ there! 


Love glower’d (p) when he saw her bonnie dark e’e, 
An’ swore by heaven’s grace 
He ne’er had seen nor thought to see, 
Since e’er he left the Paphian lea, 
Mair lovely a dwallin’ place. 
Syne, first of a’, in her blythesome breast, 
He built a bower, I ween; 
An’ what did the waefw’ devilick neist? 
But kindled a gleam like the rosy east, 
That sparkled frae baith her een. 
An’ then beneath ilk high e’e bree 
He placed a quiver there; 
His bow? What but her shinin’ brow? 
An’ O sic deadly strings he drew 
Frae out her silken hair. 
God be our guard! sic deeds waur deen, 
Roun’ a’ our countrie then; 
An’ monie a hangin’ lug (q) was seen 
*Mang farmers fat, an’ lawyers lean, 


An’ herds a’ common men!” 


There is much sweetness and beauty in 
this little piece. If the melody of it is not 
obvious to any one, the reason is the igno- 
rance of the reader of the Aberdeenshire 
dialect. 

Love is the theme of severai of the songs 













(e) one. 

(f) choked up. 

(g) scamper away. 
(hk) then. 

(i) low spirited. 
(j) moaning. 

(k) well-favoured. 


(1) concealed. 

(m) knock. 

(n) stooped. 

(0) designing. 

(p) stared iu surprise. 
(q) ear. 
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of Mr. Thom. His love songs have often 
been surpassed in power and brilliancy, but 
seldom in sweetness. Passion in its fire and 
affection, in its heroic devotedness, are not 
sung by the poet of the Ury. Yet his love 
songs are tender and heartielt. ‘They em- 
body the feelings of those who have found 
affection a cup from which they have chiefly 
drank sorrow. ¢O Mary, when you think 
of me,’ is a song expressing the sorrow of a 
lover who is loved tvo late. His fresh affec- 
tion has been frowned down, and his enthu- 
siasm of devotedness repulsed with pride, 
until grief has made his whole heart her own, 
and the loved one, in the excess of her power 
to pain, has lost the power to gladden. 


“O’ Mary, when you think of me, 
Let pity hae its share, love! 
Tho’ others mock my misery, 
Do you in mercy spare, love. 
My heart, O Mary, own’d but thee, 
An’ sought for thine so fervently ! 
The saddest tear e’er wat my e’e, 
Ye ken wha brought it there, love! 


O, lookna wi’ that witchin’ look 
That wiled my peace awa’, love ; 
An’ dinna let me hear you sigh— 
[t tears my heart in twa, love. 
Resume the trown ye’d wont to wear, 
Nor shed the unavailing tear! 
The hour of doom is drawing near 
An’ welcome be its ca’, love! 


How cou’d ye hide a thought sae kind 
Beneath sae cauld a brow, love ? 

The broken heart it winna bind 
Wi’ gowden, bandage now, love. 

No, Mary. Mark yon reckless shower ; 

It hang aloof in scorching hour. 

An’ helps na now the feckless flower, 
That sinks beneath its flow, love.” 


A shallow and sceptical spirit overlooks 
the immense importance of Love in the life 
of a man. Few things are deeper and 
stronger, The lust of money, of import- 
ance, and fame, are tolerably powerful things 
in society; yet these are weak in their influ- 
ences on character and happiness, compared 
with the thirst for love. In ‘“ Ythanside” 
the poet celebrates the scene of one of those 
brief affectionate fancies which all have felt, 
and which inexorable circumstances turn 
into beautiful recollections, scarcely distin- 
guishable from dreams, all one’s life after. 
The scene is laid in the woods of Eslemont, 
where nature has scooped a beautiful little 
gallery, a “high and heathy seat,” in a 
most romantic pinnacle which overhangs the 
Ythan. 
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YTHANSIDE. 


‘ “J had ae night, and only ane, 

On flow’ry Ythanside, 

An’ kith or kindred I hae nane 
That dwall by Ythanside ; 

Yet midnight dream and morning vow 
At hame they winna bide, 

But pu’, and pu’ my willing heart 
Awa’ to Ythanside. 


What gars ilk restless, wand’ring wish 
Seek aye to Ythanside, 

An’ hoyer round yon fairy bush 
That spreads o’er Ythanside ? 

I think I see its pawkie boughs, 
Whaur lovers weel might hide ; 

An’ O! what heart could safely sit 
Yon night at YfRanside ? 


Could I return and own the skaith 
I thole frae Ythanside, 

Would her mild e’e bend lythe on me 
Ance mair on Ythanside ? 

Or, would she crush my lowly love 
Beneath a brow o’ pride ? 

I durna claim, and maunna blame, 
Her heart on Ythanside. 


Ill rue yon high and heathy seat 
That hangs o’er Ythanside ; 

I'll rue the mill whaur burnies meet ; 
Pll rue ye, Ythanside. 

An’ you, ye moon, wi’ luckless light, 
Pour’d a’ yer gowden tide 

O’er sic a brow !—sic een, yon night!— 
Oh, weary Ythanside !” 


The associations of the affections can 
make the most barren spots dear to men. 
Hence, national and local attachments be- 
come strongest in, persons of the finest na- 
tures. When they narrow the intellect and 
restrain the sympathies, they produce, no 
doubt, the antipathies which are the fuel of 
war. As they deepen in generous souls, 
they fill history with heroism. 

The feeling associated with the land in 
former days bound the serf to the landlord, 
they now array the thoughtful mechanics 
against the lords of the soil. 


*« My heather land, my heather land! 
Though chilling winter pours 
Her freezing breath roun’ fireless hearth, 
Whaur breadless mis’ry cow’rs; 
Yet breaks the light that soon shall blight 
The godless revin’ hand : 
Whan wither’d tyranny shall reel 
Frae our rous’d heather land.” 





‘© Why are not you a Conservative?” asked 
a conceited personage, who thought Conser- 
vatism a gentlemanly thing, of the intelligent 
William Thom; the reply was—“If you 
were cold and starving, that is not a state of 
things of which you would be Conservative.” 
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Hence a generation has grown up, among 
whom a sense of oppression is universal. 
They cannot believe that the aristocracy 
generally entertain kind feelings towards 
them. By their hold of the powers of legis- 
lation, the Highland chieftains have made 
the soil of Scotland entirely their own, in 
utter disregard of the claims of the descend- 
ants of their clans—whose fathers won and 
defended it by their swords, on the honour- 
able understanding that their descendants 
should be supported upon it for ever. Chief- 
tains now-a-days clear their estates of the 
sons of those to whose liberally-shed blood 
they owe them. Henee the spectre of ty- 
ranny which all the poor Scotch see over- 
shadowing the 


«‘ Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood.” 


Poor men think that long ere now the law, 
if justly made, would have given a perma- 
nent tenure of the land to the persons who 
are now cleared off it. Unhealthy and un- 
happy though these feelings are in men in 
the situation of Mr. ‘Thom, they are natural 
and inevitable. Such men heed not the fact 
that these ideas and feelings are injurious 
to their personal interests. Unfinished and 
rough though it be, there is a striking exhi- 
bition in the following verses, of the sympa- 
thy with poverty which all poor men feel. 


A CHIEFTAIN UNKNOWN TO THE QUEEN. 


« Auld Scotland cried ‘ Welcome your Queen!’ 
Ilk glen echoed « Welcome your Queen!’ 
While turret and tower to mountain and moor, 
Criec ‘ Wauken and welcome our Queen!’ 


« Syne, O sic deray was exprest, 
As Scotland for lang hadna seen; 
When bodies cam bickerin’ a’ clad in their best— 
To beck to their bonnie young Queen. 


“ When a’ kinds o’ colours cam south, 
An’ scarlet frae sly Aberdeen; 
Ilk flutterin’ heart flitted up to the mouth, 
A’ pantin’ to peep at our Queen. 


«« There were Earls on that glitterin’ strand, 
Wi’ diamonded Dame mony ane; 
An’ weel might it seem that the happiest land 
Was trod by the happiest Queen. 


« Then mony a chieftain’s heart 
Beat high ’neath his proud tartan sereen; 
But one sullen chief stood afar and apart, 
Nor recked he the smile o’ a Queen. 


«« Wha’s he winna blink on our Queen, 
Wi his haffets sae lyart and lean? 
O ho! it? is Want, wi’ his gathering gaunt, 
An’ his million o’ mourners unseen. 
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« Proud Scotland cried ‘ Hide them, O hide!’ 
An’ lat na them light on her e’en; 
Wi’ their bairnies bare, it would sorrow her sair! 
For a mither’s heart moves in our Queen.” 


Mr. Thom’s sympathy with Want are not 
the creatures of his fancy. ‘They are pro- 
duced by experience. ‘They are not infor- 
mation—they arise from knowledge, intense, 
personal, practical knowledge. In the spring 
of 1837, certain American failures silenced 
in one week six thousand looms in Forfar- 
shire. Newtyle, the village in which Mr, 
Thom resided, was an especial sufferer. He 
had to maintain a family of six persons on 
five shillings weekly. We quote his descrip- 
tion of one specimen morning at Newtyle. 

‘‘ Imagine a cold spring forenoon. It is 
eleven o’clock, but our little dwelling shows 


none of the signs of that time of day. The 
four children are still asleep. ‘There is a 


bed-cover hung before the window, to keep 
all within as much like night as possible; 
and the mother sits beside the beds of her 
children, to lull them back to sleep whenever 
any shows an inclination to awake. For 
this there is a cause, for our weekly five 
shillings have not come as expected, and the 
only food in the house consists of a handful 
of oatmeal saved from the supper of last night. 
Our fuel is also exhausted. My wife and I 
were conversing in sunken whispers about 
making an attempt to cook the handful of 
meal, when the youngest child awoke beyond 
its mother’s power to hush it again to sleep, 
and then fell a-whimpering, and finally broke 
out in a steady scream, which of course ren- 
dered it impossible any longer to keep the 
rest in a state of unconsciousness, Face 
after face sprung up, each with one consent 
exclaiming, ‘Oh, mother, mother, gie me a 
piece!’ How weak a word is sorrow to ap- 
ply to the feelings of myself and wife during 
the remainder of that dreary forenoon!” 

Seeing that the strength of himself and 
his family was rapidly declining, William 
Thom pawned a dear relic of better days for 
ten shillings, bought four shillings’ worth 
of second hand-books to sell again, and 
leaving the furniture and key of his habita- 
tion with the landlord, set out with his family 
on foot in quest of bread. After sunset on 
the third day, Saturday, rain came on, with 
cold, sour east winds. They asked forlorn- 
looking beings they met what farm-towns in 
the vicinity were most likely to afford them 
shelter for the night. 

“Jean, my wife, was sorely exhausted, 
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bearing an infant constantly at the breast 
and often carrying the youngest boy also 
who had fairly broken down in the course 
of the day. It was nine o’clock when we 
approached the large and comfortable look- 
ing steading of B , standing about a 
quarter of a mile off the road. Leaving 
my poor flock on the wayside, I pushed 
down the path to the farm house with con- 
siderable confidence, for I had been in- 
formed that Lb——— (meaning, by this 
local appellation, the farmer) was a humane 
man, who never turned the wanderer from 
hisdoor, Unfortunately for us, the worthy 
farmer was from home, and not expected to 
return that might. His housekeeper had 
admitted several poor people already, and 
could admit no more. I plead with her the 
infancy of my family, the lateness of the 
night, and their utter unfitness to proceed— 
that we sought nothing but shelter—that the 
meanest shed would be a blessing. Heaven’s 
mercy was never more earnestly pleaded 
for than was a night’s lodging by me on 
that occasion. But‘ No, no, no,’ was the 
unvarying answer to all my entreaties. 

‘*] returned to my family. They had 
crept closer together, and, except the mother, 
were fast asleep. ‘Oh, Willie, Willie, what 
keepit ye?’ inquired that trembling woman ; 
‘I’m dootfu’ o’ Jeanie,’ she added ‘isna 
she waesome-like? Let’s in frae the cauld.’ 
‘We've nae way to gang, lass,’ said I, 
‘whate’er come o’ us. Yon folk winna hae 
us.’ Few more words passed. I drew her 
mantle over the wet and chilled sleepers, 
and sat down beside them. My head throb- 
bed with pain, and for a time became the 
tenement of thoughts I would not now re- 
veal. ‘They partook less of sorrow than of 
indignation, and it seemed to me that this 
same world was a thing very much to be 
hated; and, on the whole, the sooner that 
one like me could get out of it, the better 
for its sake and mine own. I feit myself, as 
it were, shut out from mankind—enclosed-— 
prisoned in misery—no out-look—none ! 
My miserable wile and little ones, who alone 
at would I not have done 
for their sakes at that hour! Here let me 
speak out—and be heard, too, while [I tell it 
—that the world does not at all times know 
how unsafely it sits: when Despair has 
loosed Honour’s last hold upon the heart— 
when transcendent wretchedness lays weep- 
ing Reason in the dust—when every unsym- 
pathising on-looker is deemed an enemy— 
Votume V.—10 








who THEN can limit the consequences? For 
my own part, I confess that, ever since that 
dreadful night, J can never hear of an extra- 
ordinary criminal, without the wish to pierce 
through the mere judicial view of his career, 
under which, | am persuaded, there would 
often be found to exist an unseen impulse— 
a chain, with one end fixed in nature’s holi- 
est ground, that drew him on to his destiny. 
“| will resume my story. The gloaming 
light was scarcely sufficient to allow me to 
write a little note, which I carried to a stately 
mansion hard by. It was to intreat what 
we had been denied at B —. This ap- 
plication was also fruitless, The servant had 
been ordered to take in no such notes, and 
he could not break through the rule. On 
rejoining my little group, my heart lightened 
at the presence of a serving-man, who at 
that moment came near, and who, observing 
our wretchedness, could not pass without 
endeavouring to succour us. The kind 
words of this worthy peasant sunk deep into 
our hearts. I do not know his name; but 
never can | forget him. Assisted by him, 
we arrived about eleven o’clock, at the farm- 
house of John Cooper, West-town of Kin- 
naird, where we were immediately admitted. 
The accommodation, we were told, was poor 
—but what an alternative from the storm- 
beaten wayside! ‘The servants were not 
yet in bed; and we were permitted a short 
time to warm ourselves at the bothy fire. 
During this interval the infant seemed to re- 
vive; it fastened heartily to the breast, and 
soon fell asleep. We were next led to an 
out-house. A man stood by with a lantern, 
while with straw and blankets we made a 
pretty fair bed. In less than half an hour 
the whole slept sweetly in their dark and 
almost roofless dormitory. I think it must 
have been between three and four o’clock 
when Jean wakened me. Oh, that scream! 
—I think I can hear it now. The other 
children, startled from sleep, joined in fright- 
ful wail over their dead sister. Our poor 
Jeanie had, unobserved by us, sunk during 
the night under the etfects of the exposure 
of the preceding evening, following as that 
did, a long course of hardship, too great to be 
borne by a young frame. Such a visitation 
could only be well borne by one hardened to 
misery and wearied of existence. I sata 
while and looked on them: comfort I had 
none to give—none to take: I spake not— 
what could be said ?—words? oh, no! The 
worst is over when words can serve us. 
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And yet it is not just when the wound is 
given that pain is ‘felt. How comes it, | 
wonder, that minor evils will affect even to 
agony, while paramount sorrow overdoes 
itself, and stands in stultified calmness ? 
Strange to say, on first becoming aware of 
the bereavement of that terrible night, I sat 
for some minutes gazing upwards at the flut- 
tering and wheeling movements of a party 
of swallows, our fellow-lodgers, who had 
been disturbed by our unearthly outcry. 
After a while, I proceeded to awaken the 
people in the house, who entered at once 
into our feelings, and did everything which 
Christian kindness could dictate as proper to 
be done on the melancholy occasion. A 
numerous and respectable party of neigh- 
bours assembled that day to assist at the 
funeral. In an obscure corner of Kinnaird 
churchyard lies our favourite, little Jeanie. 

** Karly on Monday we wandered onwards 
without any settled purpose or end. Nor 
knew we where that night our couch might 
be, or where to-morrow our grave. “Tis but 
fair to say, however, that our children never 
were iil off during the daytime. Where our 
goods were not bought, we were nevertheless 
offered ‘a piece to the bairnies.’ One thing 
which might contribute to this was, that our 
appearance, as yet, was respectable, and it 
seemed as if the people saw in us neither the 
shrewd hawker nor the habitual mendicant, 
so that we were better supplied with food 
than had been our lot for many a month 
before. But oh, the ever-recurring sunset ! 
Then came the hour of sad cgpjecturing and 
sorrowful outlook. To seek” lodging at a 
farm before sunset, was to insure refusal. 
After nightfall the children, worn out with 
the day’s wanderings, turned fretful, and 
slept whenever we sat down. After expe- 
rience taught us cunning in this, as in other 
things—the tactics of habitual vagrants being 
to remain in concealment near a farm of 
good name until a suitable lateness warranted 
the attack.” 

William Thom and his family, during 
their wanderings in quest of work, had con- 
siderable experience of the lodging-houses for 
poor travellers called in England tramp- 
houses. Cheapness is the sole recommenda- 
tion of these places. Without fires, without 
seats, these places pack five or six persons 
into one box called a bed, and hence there is 
small need for bed-clothes. At Methven, as 


this poor family sat in the lodging-house of 
“Mrs, L.,” 


they were informed that their 


1 
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entertainment would cost them  sixpence, 
which, according to the standing rule of the 
establishment, must be paid before they “ took 
aff their shoon.” ‘The expression did not 
seem appropriate in a hotel in which most of 
the guests were barefooted. ‘The demand 
of sixpence exceeded the finances of Mr. 
Thom, who had only got fivepence-halfpenny 
in the world. He therefore desperately re- 
solved to sally forth with his flute, and play 
it for money in the outskirts of the village. 
Homer had done a similar thing in Greece— 


Goldsmith on the continent, and neither of 


them had children in Methven or any where 
else, nor perhaps a landlady who attached 
special consequence to the moment that un- 
did the shoe-tie, 

‘“‘ Musing over these and many other con- 
siderations, we found ourselves in a_beauti- 
ful green lane, fairly out of the town, and 
opposite a genteel-looking house, atthe win- 
dows of which sat several well-dressed peo- 
ple. I think that it might be our bewildered 
and hesitating movements that attracted their 
notice—perhaps not favourably. ‘ A quarter 
of an hour longer,’ said I, ‘and it will be 
darker; let us walk out a bit.’ The sun had 
been down a good while, and the gloaming 
was lovely. In spite of every thing, I felt a 
momentary reprieve. I dipped my dry flute 
in a little burn, and began to play. It rang 
sweetly amongst the trees. I moved on and 
on, still playing, and still facing the town. 
The ‘ Flowers of the Forest,’ brought me be- 
fore the house lately mentioned. My music 
raised one window after another, and in less 
than ten minutes put me in possession of 3s. 
9d. of good British money. I sent the mo- 
ther home with this treasure, and directed 
her to send our oldest girl tome. It was by 
this time nearly dark. Every body says, 
‘Things just need a beginning.’ I had made 
a beginning, and a very good one too, | 
had a smart turn for strathspeys, and there 
appeared to bea fair runuponthem. By this 
time I was nearly into the middle of the 
town. When I finally made my bow and 
retired to my lodging, it was with four shil- 
lings and some pence, in addition to what 
was sent before. My little girl got a beauti- 
ful shawl, and several articles of wearing ap- 
parel. Shall I not bless the good folk of 
Methven? Let me ever chance to meet a 
Methven weaver in distress, and | will share 
my last bannock with him. ‘These men—- 
for | knew them, as they knew me, by in- 
stinct—these men not only helped me them- 
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selves, but testified their gratitude to every | and it being all that I possess now, and the 
one that did so, ‘There was enough to en- | only thing likely to put me in possession 
courage further perseverance ; but 1 felt, | of aught caflerwards, I would not willingly 
after all, that I had begun too late in life| drown it. 
ever to acquire that ‘ease and grace’ indis-| The woes of drunkenness is the subject 
pensable to him who would successfully | of one of his poems. The spirit of his age 
‘carry the gaberlunzie on.’ | must forego it,| and class made Robert Burns the poet of 
at least in a dow nright street capacity.” ‘conviviality. A different spirit animating 
Robert Burns often alludes to the grim | the present time, William Thom employs 
alternative of beggary as eligible for him i in| his genius in favour of temperance. John 
case of failure in every thing else. William | ‘Barleycorn was death and degradation to 
Thom experienced what Burns only fancied.| Robert Burns. He sung— 
Burns only expressed the feelings of his | 
class. Ploughmen, labourers, J journeymen 
mechanics, and all men in their circum- 
stances, fed that 


“ Thin partitions do the realms divide” 


“The cock may craw, the day may daw, 
But aye we’ll taste the barley bree” — 


and by doing so kindled the fires of rheu- 

matic fever, which brought agony and death 
which separate the men who cannot get/on his prime of manhood, Let us hope that 
work from the wretches who are compelled | temperance will, in the case of William 
to ask for bread. ‘Gin a’ trades fail me, | Thom, reward her poet with a happier fate. 
Gweed be thankit I can beg,” is a Scotch 


wz % 
saying of people of this class, which, how- FES PROSEARSS Canes. 
ever dismal, is used to keep off the tyranny — 
of the spectre of Starvation. ““Who hath wo? who hath sorrows? They who tarry long 


at the wine.”—PROVEREs xxiii. 29, 30. 


William Thom adopted the expedient, 
when “on the tramp,” of getting some of 
_ oe printed pe hine paper, with a fly With its soul-consuming gleam ? 
eaf, in the form of a note, and sending &1 - © hide me Seen the woes that wok 
copy by the servant to the lairds whose Around the drunkard’s dream ? 
houses lay on his way, while he waited in : ar 
the hall. Once in this way he received half Wie alge Say nee eee 

wehbe shea The God-willed hour of sleep, 
a guinea. ~ it was beggars’ work, his soul | Then, then the red-eyed revel swings 
grew sick of it, and he took up his abode in| 
Inverury, ve settled down to his loom. | 

In Inverury the wandering family found | 
comparative comfort. W illiam Thom was 
employed as a customary weaver. A coun- 
try weaver in want of a journeyman sends 
or EEC: ki a. di hte The rocket’s flary moment sped, 
or him to assist in making bedding, shirting, Sinks black’ning back to earth ; 
and other household stuffs. Yet darker—deeper sinks his head 

‘‘When his customers are served I am Who shares in drunkard’s mirth! 
discharged, and so ends the season. During 
that t; © “ye f ni wien eunlt me Know ye the sleep the drunkard knows ? 

lat time it carn from ten to tweive shillings That sleep, O who may tell! 
a week—pay the master generally four shil- Or who can speak the fiendful throes 
lings for my ‘ keep,’ and remit the rest to Of his self-heated hell! 

é , $s way we moved on happy 

wad — \ a me me ; bi PPY The soul all reft of heav’nly mark— 
enough. Ambition, or somet ing like it, Defaced God’s image there— 
would now and then whisper me into dis-| Rolls down and down yon abyss dark 
content. I eke out the blank portions of the Tothy howling home, Despair! 

4 y c y . 

 iesend by going into a factory ; here the cee | Or bedded his head upon broken hearts, 
and vigorous only can exceed six shillings Where slimy reptiles creep ; 
weekly ; ; this alone is my per iod of privation. While the ball-less eye of Death still darts 
However, it is wonderful how nicely we get Black fire on the drunkard’s sleep. 
on. A little job now and then in the musical And lo! thelr colli’ Maem vite, 
way puts all to rights again. [don’t drink,| ‘That bled in his ruin wild! 
as little at any rate as possible. [havebeen| The cold, cold lips of his shrouded wife, 
vain enough to set some value on my mind,, _ Press lips of his shrouded child! 


“O tempt me not to the drunkard’s draught, 





Its bowl of poison deep. 


When morning waves its golden hair, 
And smiles o’er hill and lea, 

One sick’ning ray is doomed to glare 
On yon rude revelry. 
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So fast—so deep the hold they keep; 
Hark his unhallow’d scream! 

Guard us, O God, from the drunkard’s sleep— 
From the drunkard’s demon dream !” 


The deep feelings embodied in this song 
ought to protect the poet from the poisoning 
friendship of those who for the sake of his 
colloquial powers, his anecdotes, his songs, 
and his flute, tempt him to join their carousals 
at inns and merry-makings, It is sport to 
them—death to him. 

Soon after their arrival at Inverury, Wil- 
liam ‘Thom and his family were afflicted with 
much ill-health. His boy had to undergo a 
serious operation in the Aberdeen infirmary, 
from the effects of which he never can re- 
cover. His wife, to whom he was most ten- 
derly attached, died in childbed. This be- 
reavement is the theme of most of his sub- 
Sequent poems. William Thom does not 
derive his poetry from ‘the substanceless 
regions of fancy.” Realities of the heart are 
his subjects. He has a well-merited con- 
tempt for the woful fancies of “the silk- 
bandaged sons of comfort—whose sorrows 
are stereotyped—who bleed ink—se eman- 
kind through the haze of theory, and would 
be frozen up by the sickening realities of 
the poor man’s dwelling.” His experience 
has taught him also that lyrical poetry is 
not fitted to express the highest states of 
the emotions. The full cisterns of sorrow 
have no echoes. When a feeling has passed 
its height, and the bitter paroxysms have 
long been over, a gentler state succeeds a 
period of subsidence, with which music and 
imagery are congenial. Neither the mu- 
sical nor the beautiful, and seldom the sub- 
lime—in art, can be connected with the in- 
stants of the paroxysms of emotion and pas- 
sion. Art is a stranger which must inter- 
meddle but seldom with the deepest and 
darkest hours of sorrow, or the keenest 
ecstacies of joy. Although there are ex- 
ceptions in dramatic poetry, the emotions 
only become congenial to art—they can be 
enwrapt in music and imagery only when 
in the state in which the memory loves to 
retain them. 

At the time of the death of Mrs. Thom, 
her husband’s employment as a weaver lay 
in a village nine miles distant. He used to 
walk once a fortnight to Inverury, for a 
glimpse of “ yon ineffable couthiness that 
swims as it were about ‘ ane’s ain fireside,’ 
and is nowhere else to be found.” After re- 
turning from the kirkyard, on the occasion 
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of the funeral of his wife, he locked up 
his house. <A neighbour took charge of his 
youngest boy, who, however, somehow slip- 
ped off unnoticed, and was found fast asleep 
at the door of the house where his mother 
died. Next morning Mr. Thom and his eld- 
est boy, Willie, set out to resume his work. 
‘A trifle of sad thinking,” he says, ‘* was in 
my head, and Benachie with its dowie mists 
right before me.” His daughter, Betsy, in 
keeping a cottar’s cow, ‘herdin,” as it is 
called. She knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened at home. ‘Three weeks before, her 
mother had been to see her at the cottar’s, 
and had promised to return withsome wear- 
ables against the winter, which was setting 
in fast and bitterly. 

‘The day and very hour we approached 
her bleak watching place was their trysted 
time. She saw us as we stood hesitating on 
the knowe (a small eminence,) and came 
running to us, calling—** Whaur is my mith- 
er?—Fou is na she here?” 

In the following verses, which we print 
for the first time, are expressed, not the 
widowed father’s actual advice to his boy 
how to deport himself towards his sister in 
breaking the news, but the poet’s idealized 
recollection of it. 


“The ae dark spot in this loveless world, 
That spot maun ever be, Willie, 
Whaur she sat an’ dauted yer bonnie brown hair, 
An’ lythly looket to me, Willie; 
An’ oh! my heart owned a’ the power 
Of your mither’s gifted e’e, Willie. 


There’s now nae blink at our slacken’d hearth, 
Nor kindred breathing there, Willie ; 

But cauld and still our hame of Death, 

Wi’ its darkness evermair, Willie; 

For she wha lived in our love, is cauld, 

An’ her grave the stranger’s lair, Willie. 


The sleepless night, the dowie dawn, 
A’ stormy tho’ it be, Willie, 

Ye’ll buckle ye in yer weet wee plaid, 
An’ wander awa wi’ me, Willie: 

Yer lonesome sister little kens 

Sic tidings we hae to gie, Willie. 


The promised day, the trysted hour, 

She’ll strain her watchfu’ e’e, Willie; 
Seeking that mither’s look of love, 

She ne’er again maun see, Willie; 

Kiss aye the tear frae her whitening cheek, 
An’ speak awhile for me, Willie. 


Look kindly, kindly when ye meet, 

But speak na of the dead, Willie; 

An’ when yer heart would gar you greet, 
Aye turn awa yer head, Willie ; 

That waesome look ye look to me 


Would gar her young heart bleed, Willie, 
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Whan e’er she names a mither’s name, 
An’ sairly presseth thee, Willie, 

O tell her of a happy hame 

Far, far o’er earth an’ sea, Willie; 

An’ ane that waits to welcome them— 
Her hameless bairnes an’ me, Willie.” 


The ** Dreamings of the Bereaved,” is a | 


poem in the same vein. 


DREAMINGS OF THE BEREAVED. 


‘The morning breaks bonnie o’er mountain an’ 
stream, 

An’ troubles the hallowed breath o’ my dream! 

The good light of morning is sweet to the e’e, 

But, ghost-gathering midnight, thou’rt dearer to 
me. 

The dull common world then sinks from my sight, 

An’ fairer creations arise to the night, 

When drowsy oppression has sleep-sealed my e’e, 

The I iat ‘ > he visi 2 ¢ raken’d t ' 

hen bright are the visions awaken’d to me: 


O! come, spirit mother—discourse of the hours, 
My young bosom beat all its beatings to yours, 
When heart-woven wishes in soft counsel fell, 

On ears—how unheed{ul prov’d sorrow might tell. 
That deathless affection—nae trial could break, 
When a’ else forsook me ye wouldna forsake, 
Then come, O! my mother, come often to me, 
An’ soon an’ for ever I’ll come unto thee. 


An’ thou, shrouded loveliness! soul-winning Jean, 
How cold was thy hand on my bosom yestreen! 
*T was kind —for the love that your e’e kindled there, 
Will burn—aye an’ burn—’till that breast beat nae 
mair. 

Our bairnies sleep round me, 
Your ain dark-e’ed Willie will wauken an’ weep, 
But blythe in his weepin’ he’ll tell me how you 
His heaven-hamed mammie was “ dautin his brou.’’* 


Tho’ dark be our dwelling—our happin tho’ bare, 
And nicht creep around us in cauldness and care, 
Affections will warm ; and bright are the beams 
That halo our hame in yon dear land of dreams. 
Then weel may Il we ‘leome the night's deathly reign, 
Wii’ souls of the dearest I mingle me then, 

The gowd light of morning is light-less to me, 

But oh for the night wi’ its ghost revelrie !” 


One of the beautiful productions of our 
author is called ** ‘The Mitherless Bairn.” 


THE MITHERLESS BAIRN, 


“When a’ ither barnies are hush’d to their hame, 
By aunty, or cousin, or frecky grand-dame, 

Wha stands last an’ lanely, an sairly forfrairn ? 
Tis the puir dowie laddic—the mitherless bairn! 


The mitherless bairnie creeps to his lane bed, 


Nane covers his cauld back, or haps his bare head ; | 


His wee hackit heelies are hard as the airn, 
An’ lithless the lair o’ the mitherless bairn! 


Aneath his cauld brow, siccan dreams hover there, 
O’ hands that wont kindly to kaim his dark hair! 
But mornin’ brings clutches, a’ reckless an’ stern, 
That lo’e na the locks o’ the mitherless bairn ! 


* Patting his forehead. 


10* 
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The sister wha sang o’er his saftly rock’d bed, 


| Now rests in the mools where their mammie is laid; 


While the father toils sair his wee bannock to earn; 
An’ kens na the wrangs o’ his mitherless bairn. 
Her spirit that pass’d in yon hour of his birth, 
Still watches his lone lorn wand’rings on earth, 
tecording in heaven the blessings they earn, 
Wha couthilie deal wi’ the mitherless bairn ! 
Oh! speak him na harshly—he trembles the while, 
He bends to your bidding, and blesses your smile :— 
In their dark hour o’ anguish, the heartless shall 
learn, 
That God deals the blow for the mitherless bairn!”’ 
The faults of the poems of Mr. Thom are 
more obvious than their beauties. All want 
finish. He does not, after striking a song 
off at a heat, subject it to a rigid criticism, 
and occupy himself with making the expres- 
sion perfect. Forgetful that when improving 
the expression he is perfecting the thought, 
his poems are seldom correct in all respects, 
and almost never the best they could be 
made. Possessed of the essential merits of 
lyrical poetry, his songs contain lines which 
are full of gushes of genial and corcial feel- 
ing. For sweetness and tenderness he is a 
Scotch Thomas Moore, But they lack the 


|aptness as well as the harmoniousness of 


expression which is so important in the 


|formation of the verses of poets ‘ whose 


a lines 
O! bless ye their sleep,| os, py: : 5 Q 
. ' merit of his verses is,—they are true. Scenes 


ihe has seen, feelings he has felt, 


are mottoes of the heart.” The great 


circum- 


| stances in which he has been, are the sub- 


| 
} 





|jects of his poetry. 


| nature 


He does not derive from 
Fancy beautiful falsities, which, like fairy 
fruits, are lovely to the eye and dust and 
ashes to the taste. His imagination and 
sympathies are exercised in enabling him to 
realize the verities of life, emotion, “and eX- 
perience. He does not idealize the real. His 
makes the real ideal to him. By 

seeing it as it is, a born poet beholds wid 
world poetically, He has nothing to do but 
be astrueas hecan. Let him eschew poeti- 
cal phraseology, and use the simplest and 
most colloquial words ; and if there is music 
in his soul, his words will be harmonious ; 
and if he has any meaning to express, it 
will of necessity be poetical. Truth is not 
logical—it is esthetic. Definitions, however 
clear, are not truth, they are only expressions 
of aspects of it towards words given for busi- 
ness purposes. When you have saida truth 
is a proposition which you see is supported 


| by sufficient evidence, you have not gone 
‘far in intimacy with it. 
| you know it, is worthless compared with 


Truth, viewed as 
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truth viewed as you work it and feel it. 
Poetry is emotional truth. Business is 
wrought truth. ‘Truth practical and truth 
poetical are both superior to the truth merely 
speculative or logical. Practical truth bene- 
fits and blesses mankind. It is civilization. 
Poetical truth refines and elevates the mind. 


“Oh deem not, ‘ midst this worldly strife, 
An idle art the poet brings ; 
Let high Philosophy control 
And sages calm the stream of life, 
*Tis he refines its fountain springs, 
The nobler passions of the soul.” 


Since the poems of Mr. Thom began to 
attract some local notice, his circumstances 
have improved. He is now a customary 
weaver himself, with two looms of his own. 
A well-meant entertainment was given in his 
honour two years ago in Aberdeen. ‘The 
lairds in his neighbourhood have sent him 
weaving to do for them. We hope the 
rumour is not true which has reached us, 
not through Mr. Thom but otherwise, that 
some of them have hinted that a small piece 
out of the web of fancy would be a welcome 
addition to the shirting stuffs involved in 
their ostensible contracts. It is said there 
are lairds about Inverury who have hinted 
that odes on their ancestors and sonnets on 
their parks would be acceptable, if sent for 
nothing; and who, when disappointed of 
ballads, have left off sending webs. 

We shall conclude our notice with a por- 
tion of a ballad on a beautiful incident in 


the history of the family of Mr. Gordon of 


Knockespock. 

About a century and a half since, a laird 
of Knockespock, when quite old, took to wife, 
in a second marriage, the young and lovely 
Jean Leith of Harthill. The incident on 
which this ballad is founded, gives a noble 
answer to the taunting question, ** What can 
a young lassie do wi’ an auld man?” When 
ill and dying, she nursed him day and night, 
and would divide her watch with no one. 


« Ae wastefu’ howl o’er earth an’ sea, 

Nae gleam o’ heaven's light 

Might mark the bounds 0’ Benachie 
That black an’ starless night. 

Siclike the night, siclike the hour, 
Siclike the wae they ken, 

Wha watch till those lov’d eyes shall close, 
That ne’er may ope again.” 


Worn out and exhausted, this night Mrs. 
Gordon fell asleep. She was awoke by the 
smoke and flames of their burning mansion. 


The menials had fled. The doom of the 
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dying laird and his lovely lady seemed fixed. 
In her heroic affection she took her husband 
up and carried him out of the burning house. 


«Upon the wet an’ windy sward 
She wadna lat him down, 
But wiled an’ wiled the lithest bield 
WY breckans happet roun’. 
Knockespock’s cauld, he’s deadly cauld— 
Whaur has his lady gane? 
How has she left him in the loan 
A’ tremblin’ there alane? 


‘An’ has she gane for feckless goud, 

To tempt yon fearfu’ low? 

Or is her fair mind, wreck’d an’ wrang, 
Forgane its guidance now? 

She fearless speels the reckin’ tow’r. 
Tho’ red, red is the wa’, 

An’ braves the deaf’nin’ din an’ stour, 
Whare cracklin’ rafters fa’. 


“Tt is na goud, nor gallant robes, 

Gars Jeanie Gordon rin; 

But she has wiled the safest plaids 
To wrap her leal lord in. 

For woman’s heart is tenderness, 
Yet woman weel may dare 

The deftest deed, an’ tremble nane, 
Gin true love be her care. 


“¢ The low has skaithed your locks, my Jean, 

An’ scorch’d your bonnie brow; ; 

The graceless flame consumes our hame— 
What thinks my lady now?’ 

‘ My locks will grow again, my love, 
My broken brow will men’, 

Your kindly breast’s the lealest hame 
That I can ever ken; 


« ¢ But, O, that waesome look o’ thine, 
Knockespock, I wad gie 
The livin’ heart frae out my breast 


099 


For aught to pleasure thee! 
ree ae eee 


FATHER PROUT AND THE POPE, 


The sudden and unexpected return of Frank Ma- 
honey, (the Father Prout of “ Frazer’s Magazine,’’) 
has caused considerable surprise in the literary 
circles of the metropolis. He is one of the most 
accomplished scholars of the day, was educated for 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, and for many years 
past has contributed largely to the periodical litera- 
ture of the day. He was by no means a bigoted 
Catholic. Lord Stanley recently appointed him to 
the head of the Roman Catholic institution at Malta; 
such appointments, though conferred by the Minis- 
ter here, must be ratified by his Holiness the Pope. 
Mr. Mahoney, therefore, hied him to Rome to get 
the ratification and blessing of his Holiness, but the 
Pope refused his toe, and would not ratify Lord 
Stanley’s act. Lord Stanley, it is understood, will 
not interfere with the Pope’s non-ratification, 

Edinburgh Weekly Register. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine for December. 


NEW VIEWS OF MATHEMATICS, | 
WITH RELATION TO MORALS AND SOCIETY. 


| 


Amoné6st the various uses and applications 
of geometry, not the least curious and im- 
portant (although they have hitherto been 
culpably neglected,) are its applications in| 
questions of morals, and in the concerns of | 
society. Mathematics is not such a dry 
study as is commonly supposed. ‘lhe “ Loves | 
of the triangles” are alone sufficient to 
demonstrate the subjection of geometrical | 
figures to the laws of the passions and the | 
influence of imagination. If an Isosceles | 
can fall in love, why should it be thought | 
incredible that a parallelogram should be lia- | 


ble to fanaticism, or a circle be dissipated and | 
profligate? We question very much if Euclid | 
is not a more moral and sentimental writer | 
than he is generally supposed to be; and we 
think we could trace in Apollonius and Archi- 
medes evidence of a deeper meaning than 
one would conclude from the bare enuncia- 
tion of their cold abstract propositions. Our 
belief is, that they were mathematicians 
** with ulterior designs,” and that there was 
far more than is to be found on a first view, 
in the interior of their squares, and the cen- 
tres of their circles. 

That mathematicians and poets are no 
very distant relations, is evident from both 
dealing so largely in lines and figures. A 
parallel and a simile are as like one another 
as two eggs. Besides there is but the diffe- 
rence of a letter between the hyperbola, a 
conic section,* and the hyperbole, an equally 
favourite figure with the bards. Geometers 
and lawyers are closely connected also; both 
delight in points; and a point in law (although 
it is figuratively said to be handled,) is just 
as difficult to grasp as the point of the mathe- 
maticians. Then law, or proceedings at law, 
are producible, and generally produced, ad 
infinitum, precisely in the same way that we 
read in Euclid of the infinite production of 
lines, or, in higher works on the same science, 
of the interminable windings of spirals. Law- 
yers are proverbially called crooked, from 
their mathematical propensities to circuitous 
processes. ‘The expression, a court of justice, 
resembles “ lucus a non lucendo,” inasmuch 
as the French word court signifies short and 


* Query, comic section ?—Printer’s Devil. Co- 
mie sections there are, however, as well as conic— 





for example the cuts in “ Punch,” &c. 
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expeditious—which no legal proceeding is, 
‘or has ever been. 


Without pursuing these curious analogies 
further, let us see whether we cannot de- 
lineate, or lay the foundation of, a more 
comprehensive mathematical system than is 
to be found in the ordinary treatises upon 
this branch of human knowledge. 

We believe a point (to begin with the 
beginning,) is defined to be something having 
neither length, breath, nor thickness. In 
fact, a point is nothing, and there is and 
can be nothing in a point. This definition 
evidently applies, not only to most points of 
law, to which we have already alluded, but 
to innumerable other points; such as points 
of honour, and points of ceremony, prece- 
dence, and etiquette, the majority of which 
are as unsubstantial as those of Euclid him- 
self. ‘There is also very little in the Hebrew 
points, and not much more in the Greek 
accents, or Dr. Bloomfield’s points, which 
are members of the same small family. The 
sword’s point is much the same as the point 
of death, and a sufficient number of such 
points form what is termed, in military 
science, a line of battle. ‘This line is seldom 
a right one, and soldiers never trouble them- 
selves with the question whether it is or not. 
Their sole care is not to allow their lines to 
be broken, or intersected by the lines of the 
enemy ; and to prevent this, is one of the 
first points of generalship. Points, although 
the definition would represent them to be the 
merest nonentities (indeed the word is of 
French origin, and means nothing,) have a 
great number of interesting features or pro- 
perties, They are sometimes nice, often 
tender, frequently extremely delicate. For- 
merly, indeed, before the invention of but- 
tons, all the propriety and delicacy extant, 
depended upon points. These were the points 
of the tailoring line, and the first tailor who 
dispensed with them was the celebrated Billy 
Button. ‘The making of points, however, is 
still an extensive branch of British manufac- 
ture. Some men make it a point to pay 
their tradesmen’s bills; but there are ten 
times the number who make it a point not to 
pay them. The debtor in this case is said to 
be disappointed. Points are also made at 
whist and ecarté; and there are many sen- 
sible people who make it a point to dine 
every day of their lives—provided they can 
get a dinner. A dinner is more a point in 
Ireland than it is even in England; for point 
is actually an important part of an Irish- 
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man’s meal, and makes a single herring go 
as far (with a sufficient supply of potatoes, ) 
as a barrel of the same fish with us. Some 
mathematicians contend that this point is 
much the same as the point of starvation, 
which communicates to men the very pro- 
perty ascribed by Euclid to the right line— 
namely, length, without breadth or substance. 

It is a great point to get a place under 
government; whence places are called ap- 
pointments, and men who are likely to have 
them, are said to be in the line of promotion— 
not always a very straight one. Some make 
it a point with their friends to dine with 
them next week, or pass the next summer at 


another point to be out of town, or on a con- | 
tinental tour, when the time for hospitality 
arrives. 


We knew a gentleman of this hospitable | 


nature who resided for many years in a 


foreign city, where business or pleasure fre- | 
His generous and established | 


quently led us. 
formula was this: 

‘* Now you must make it a point to dine 
with me the neat time you come to ——” 

Euclid must needs be in error as to the 
invisibility and immateriality of points; for | 
a point can be carried, and pushed and_| 
turned, and twisted. You can be ina point; 
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their country-houses, and then they make it} times, as well as the warrior’s 





—as in the common case of one who is wrong 
in a point of honour,—which is to be ungen. | 
tlemanlike ; or wrong in point of taste,— | 
which is to be a clown; or wrong in point of | 
faith,—which is to be a heretic. Half-a- | 
dozen lawyers are sometimes on a point for | 
an entire day, or three days together, and | 
(as we have before hinted), the point is| 
sometimes as minute as the most beautiful | 
mathematical one can be; so that lawyers 
have at least one accomplishment in common 
with angels, ten thousand of whom (it was | 
held by Cardan or Paracelsus) can dance | 
together on the point of a needle. For car- 
rying points, the most adroit of all beings 
are those angels incarnate, vernacularly 
called women. Often it happens that a point 
which looks great before it is gained, turns 
out then to be no point at all, or perhaps a 
point against us, instead of a point in our 
favour. Many a man has been ruined by 
carrying his _— But who has not his 
point to carry? The cardinal’s grand point 
is to be made Pope; whence the expression 
cardinal points, figuratively used by geogra- 


| 


phers to describe the great points of the com- 





pass. 


The curate’s point is the point of the 
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church-steeple, of which he aspires to be the 
rector; and sometimes, to compass his object, 
he is thought (vane man!) to imitate over- 
much the gyrations of the weathercock on 
the top of it. The point of the dean isa 
bishopric, or the gilt points of the mitre. 
The attaché’s point is to be secretary of 
legation, and the point of the secretary of 
legation is Constantinople, Paris, or Vienna. 
Points are not only carried, but they often 
carry other points. The author’s point is 
carried by the point of the pen; the orator’s 
and the woman’s by the point of the tongue; 
the warrior’s by the sword’s point; the 
minister’s by points of diplomacy, or some- 
, by the point 


| of the bayonet. But we make it a point to 


eschew politics, 


Speaking of points of oratory, we have a 
theorem to announce respecting them, which, 
if not our own discovery, is not of the less 
value on that account. ‘The best point in 
nine speeches out of ten is the full stop at the 
end of them;—from which it may be de- 
duced as a corollary that the earlier in the 
harangue this point is introduced, the more 
popular the orator is likely to prove. 

In discussing points we have incidentally 
treated on the properties of lines, but there is 
something more to be added upon this branch 
of the subject. A right line is not always 
the shortest between two points, let Philoso- 
pher Square say what he will. Indeed, the 
proverb that cuts at what are called short- 
cuts demonstrates the falsity of Euclid’s pro- 
| position, at least in practice. The shortest 
way across a river, is to go round by the 
| bridge, no matter how far the latter may be 
distant. Nay, there are mathematicians 
who insist that the right line is in no case 
the shortest way to any given object; at 
least they never take that road themselves, 
but invariably proceed by that particular 
species of line called a roundabout, and by 
some geometers a zigzag. ‘Their position is 
that a right line is the longest between two 
points, and consequently they detest all direct 
courses and proceedings. ‘The problem with 
such philosophers is, to determine in any 
given combination of circumstances, which 
is the most oblique and circuitous mode of 
gaining the point aimed at. 

A great deal might be written on the pro- 
perties of the zigzag, and the method of pro- 
gress by wriggling. Our own opinion is 
that the line of moral beauty is the right line, 
although that of physical is decidedly a 
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curve. [lowever, we advance this proposi- 
tion timorously ; for we know what charms 
for certain eyes there are in spirals, and all 
manner of crookednesses. Diplomacy in 
general revolts from the straight line. We 
owe the term serpentine to the first diplomate 
on record, who treated with Eve for the sur- 
render of Paradise. Our fair first mother 
would appear to have been so captivated by 
this graceful and tortuous style of negotia- 
tion, that she gracefully transmitted to her 
lovely descendants, all over the world, the 
preference for winding ways which the old 
diplomatic dragon taught her. Hence is it | 
the most difficult problem i in practical mathe 
matics to determine the locus of a woman’s 
motions, or the laws of the female orbit. 

The path of the pretty moon gives astrono- 
mers more trouble than that of grizzly Mars, 
or thundering Jupiter ; but the C ynthias of 
the earth are ten times more inexplicable | 
than the Cynthia of the sky herself. Their | 
intricacies would perplex Kepler, and even | 
the starry Galileo himself; nay, we question | 
if Newton or La Place could reduce their | 
orbits to any system, or ascertain a lady’s | 
right ascension and declination for any given 
moment of her life. 

There ought to be female tables con- 
structed, if possible, on the plan of the lunar | 
tables; but the difficulty of the task would 
be enormous, 
* (Queen Whims,” would puzzle South, or 
Arago, “ pretty considerably.” We venture | 
to say they would take many thousand ob- | 


servations, before they would know more of | 
any given heavenly body in the galaxy of | 
their own countrywomen than they knew of 


the late comet. 

The eccentricities of the planets of earth | 
are infinite, and aberrations have been | 
occasionally detected to an extent unknown | 
amongst the lights of the firmament. It is | 
indeed a question whether they are planets 
at all, for they certainly often want that par- 
ticular planetary motion which astronomers 
call direct; and they are rarely, if ever, 
stationary. Besides, they shine with a lustre 
of their own, and give light, instead of bor- 
rowing it; for the old opinion, that light, is 
of both sexes, is untenable, although sanc- 
tioned by the authority of Milton; science 
having long since demonstrated that the only 
genuine light i in the world is that of the ter- 
restrial fires w hich revolve about the focus 
of the household, be their motions complex 
as they may, 


Such a planet as Rabelais’s | 
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MATHEMATICS. 
Cycle in epicycle, orb in orb, 


beyond the solution of Copernicus, and only 
to be expounded by the mazes of the Ptole- 
mecic system, or the vortices of Des Cartes, 

Another class of lines which perplex sci- 

entific men not a little, are boundary lines, 
The fundamental theorem is, that a boun- 
dary line must run somewhere; but, this 
being admitted, the question arises, where 
and how to run them; a problem now and 
then worked philosophically, but which has 
most frequently been solved with the sword, 
‘according to formulas laid down by such 
| formidable geometricians as Alex ‘ander and 
| Ceesar. 
| On the subject of parallels, Plutarch has 
written, to our taste, more agreeably than 
| Euclid. All lines are not susceptible of 
‘parallelism. People often take a line which 
‘has no parallel. What parallel is there for 
| the line of business in which “the singing 
| mouse,’ ’ for instance, has lately set up? “We 
‘could easily multiply such examples; but 
| parallels are often as odious as comparisons, 
'and therefore we leave this branch of our 
subject for the present. 

There is a vast deal of curious doctrine 
about angles, which is not to be found in 
‘any of the elementary treatises, An angle is 
‘nothing more or less than a corner, and the 
‘secret history of corners would be the most 





i 


| 
| 


/entertaining and piquant that was ever writ- 
ten. The theory of corners is closely con- 
'nected with that of holes. When we see men 
addicted to the transaction of business in 
holes and corners, we know at once that they 
are descended from the Angles. A full de- 
| velopment of the uses of corners would lead 
| us much too far for our present purpose; but 
/we may just remark that some persons are 
‘as fond of corners, as of crooked lines. They 
are particularly convenient to that branch 
‘of the Horner family, who not only like to 
have their fingers in a pie, but prefer another 
man’s pie to their own. 


O si angulus ille! 


Oh, for a corner of my neighbour’s pasty, 
or for a slice off his estate, or a snug little 
official nook, with one’s thumbs in a national 
plum-pudding! When men are so happy as 
to slip themselves into an angle like this, 
they ought to keep as quiet as possible, eat 
their pudding and hold their tongues. The 
greedy, however, often betray themselves, 
like lovers, by their giggling, 
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Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 

Gratus puelle risus ab angulo, 
to quote Horace again, one of the ablest wri- 
ters of antiquity, on the principles and prac- 
tices of corners. 

Besides hole-and-corner men, there are 
also angular men; and the property of angu- 
larity in character, is as well worth the at- 
tention of the student as any part of moral 
mathematics, <A person of this peculiar con- 
stitution is like the post at the corner of the 
street, which you are sure to knock your 
shins against on a dark night. Conversation 
with him is a perpetual collision. His un- 
derstanding is like a polygon with a thou- 
sand acute angles; which Euclid would tell 
you is a mathematical impossibility, but 
which is a moral phenomenon only too often 
met with. Or he may be likened to a hun- 
dred-bladed penknife—one of those formi- 
dable chef d’ewuvres of cutlery which seem 

rade for cutting one’s hand in as many dif- 
ferent directions, Your angular man has as 


has notions, sentiments, or feelings. He is 
a sort of intellectual porcupine, or a hybrid 
between the mimosa and the thistle, every 
weapon of offence being also an organ of sen- 
sibility. To understand a character like this 
is as arduous as a trigonometrical survey, 
the angles to be calculated are so numerous. 


‘the more rational she will be thought. 
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noise and hubbub called a concert of instru- 
mental music. We should write the bass of 
a triangle, not its base. 

Triangles, being so addicted to the tender 
passion, ought not to be introduced into 
boarding-schools for young ladies, who may 
be very “well accomplished, and make excel- 
lent wives and mothers, without a tincture of 
either Euclid or algebra; although a little 
arithmetic is highly commendable, subtrac- 
tion being better than detraction, and accounts 
of household expenses preferable to the ac- 
counts of back-biters. But a lady has to do 
with no roots but vegetable ones, which are 
never either squares or cubes; and the only 
cone she has any aflair with, is the sugar- 
loaf. When she gets into surds she becomes 
absurd, and the les ss she meddles with ratios, 
In 
her proportions, however, she cannot be too 
perfect, and if she happens to have a portion 
besides, it is no harm. Without the slightest 





acquaintance with equations, she may possess 
many salient, sharp, offensive points as he 


| : 7 
‘tre and circumference. g 
ought to be rounded, without being round; 


A mental theodolite would be an instrument | 


of the greatest value for the measurement of 
angular men. We have some notion of fit- 
ting up a moral and intellectual observatory, 
where, in addition to our theodolite, we mean 
to have 
of the human understanding, 
with a micrometer screw, 
minute and horarv v 
of both sexes. 


and a circle 
for measuring the 
variations of the mutables | 


an equal temper; as she may be straight as 
a wand without a notion on the subject of 
perpendiculars, and the delight of all circles, 
without knowing the difference between cen- 
In her figure she 


‘angles are as fatal to her person as their 
study is unnecessary for her mind. If she 
squares, she must be a termagant. Sufh- 


an instrument for taking the altitude | 


There would also be a ther- | arched nose, 


cient for her are the work- box, the opera- 
box, and the dressing-box. A tangent she 
may be, but never a secant, and she must 
not be too familiar with projectiles, lest she 
should throw herself away. An oval face is 
a beauty, and the curve of a female lip may 
sometimes osculate without reproach. <A 
pretty woman may have an arched brow, an 
nay, she may be a little arch 


mometer for the passions, on the principle of | herself, without the slightest impropriety. 


the thermometer in the * Tattler,” 
fluctuations of religious zeal. 


for the | Let her be radiant without talking of radii, 
This, with a | and let her only chords be those of the piano 


telescope for seeing future events, and a| /and the harp. 


microscope for the study of little minds, and | 


the innumerable pettinesses of human bang FP 


The square is a very important figure in 
and particularly in fashionable life. 


duct, would make a very useful addition to our | After all that has been said of the properties 


present stock of philosophical instruments. 


| . ° 
| of mathematical squares, there is a thousand 


From angles we have only to turn the | times more property in St, James’s-square or 
corner to arrive at triangles, whose amorous | Grosvenor. 


propensities have been the subject of a trea- 


It may be impossible to square the circle, 


tise very superior in its way to the disserta- | but to circle or go round a square is a pro- 


tions of dry geometers. As love and har- 
mony go hand in hand, it is not surprising 
to find the triangle playing its part in the 


production of that particular description of may expect to meet with hollow people in 


blem solved every day in the year, by tyros 
who have yet to cross the Pons Asinorum. 
A square being hollow, it follows that you 
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squares; and experiment fully supports the 
conclusions of theory upon this point. 

These hollow squares of society, having 
been found such strong fastnesses of old 
opinions and usages, suggested to military 
men their adoption in the battle-field. Gros- 
venor-square perhaps inspired the idea of 
that system of tactics to which we owe the 
splendid victory of Waterloo; for Moore has 
said or sung that in that lordly district was 
made the last stand for oil lamps, watchmen, 
and other venerabilia of ancient London, 

There never gleam of gas must dare 
*Gainst ancient darkness to revolt, 

Or smooth Mac Adam hope to spare 
The dowagers a single jolt. 

Let intellect march how it will 

They stick to oil and watchmen still. 

The social parallelogram is exemplified in 
the sort of settlement proposed by Mr. Owen 
and his school. It may be our defect of 
taste, but we feel a strong repugnance to the 
idea of living in a parallelogram, and we 
suspect that this figure would be found to 
have its moral imperfections in as great de- 
gree as any square in London. Had it 
pleased Providence to make man in the 
shape of a parallelopipedon, or solid paral- 
lelogram, his residence ina plane one would 
be unexceptionable; but as men are not fash- 
ioned like mile-stones, we do not see the pro- 
priety of penning them up in the dullest of 
all quadrilateral figures, like soldiers in bar- 
rack-squares, or felons in those rectangular 
pits which are called yards in bridewells. 
The morality, too, of the rectangle has been 
broadly questioned. 

‘“« Alas,” says a celebrated mathematical 
writer, 

“ Alas! that partial science should approve 

The sly rectangle’s too licentious love!” 

It would appear from this that even right- 
angled parallelograms are no better than 
they ought to be, and there is reason to think 
that men who have passed their lives in 
studying the properties of such figures have 
copied their regularity very imperfectly. 

The truly social figure is the circle: in 
fact there is not a jollier personage in all the 
commonwealth of mathematics. We make 
gay parties in round numbers, and have 
rounds of dinners at round tables, where 
jokes go round and bumpers, and there are 
rounds of beef, round dozens of claret and 
Madeira that has gone the rounds; then 
come rounds of healths and toasts, until with 
the rotations of the glass the head turns round, 
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and the room itself is in rapid circulation. 
Then there are perambulations round the 
town, and rounds with the police, ending in 
lodgings in the round-house; thence, when 
the day comes round, to be brought before the 
round justice, by him to be roundly rated, 
and ordered to pay round sums of money. 

The circle, too, is a figure as eloquent as 
it is jovial. ‘The orator delivers his round 
periods, ore rotundo, amidst rounds of ap- 
plause, and every speech is a round of ambi- 
tion’s ladder. Sometimes he goes round and 
round his subject without once touching it, 
and very often he is caught arguing ina circle. 

The circle is also the figure of beauty and 
fashion, whence proceed rounds of parties 
and of visits; whence loveliness is attracted 
by the ball, and the greatest of great encircles 
is that of Almack’s, as the most attractive of 
the zones is the zone that encircles woman. 
Roundness, it has been remarked already, is 
a leading attribute of beauty, yet must not a 
lady be a perfect sphere, for that would too 
much increase her volubility, and spinning 
would be her sole accomplishment. 

The world is divided into circles, and by 
circles. ‘The world goes round, and men 
go round the world, At the end of Plato’s 
year it is thought that all things will come 
round again, and there will be another 
French revolution, another Hottentot Venus, 
and another “ boy Jones,” who has lately 
been complimented by a round dozen or two 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails, We shall our- 
selves of course go round with the great 
wheel of fortune and events, still revolving 
articles for the New Monthly, which will 
not disobey the universal law of circulation. 


a ne 


FRENCH EDUCATION, 


The Journal des Débats explains the precise na- 
ture of the dispute between the clergy and the 
French University— 

‘* Until of late, the clergy limited their efforts to 
demanding freedom of education. The Archbishop 
of Paris especially directed his demands to the in- 
dependence of the ecclesiastical schools ; which are 
indeed already independent, except that those edu- 
cated there cannot teach out of those schools, with- 
out proving their capacity by going through an 
university examination. The aim of the Archbishop 
was to extend these schools, so as to allow them to 
monopolize the education of the non-ecclesiastical 
population. Cardinal Bonald of Lyons now goes 
much further than Archbishop Affre of Paris. He 
demands not merely equality and rivalry between 
Church schools and University schools, he demands 
the supremacy of the clergy over the University 
schools.” 
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THE LIVING POLITICAL POETS OF GERMANY. 


From the Athenaeum. 


THE LIVING POLITICAL POETS OF 
GERMANY. 


Liberty! ha! that sounds most wondrous fine! 
It is the day’s great word....Away! away!— | 
O ye are pregnant with whole worlds divine, | 
Yet ’neath the yoke your necks so fondly lay, 
What! to be free ?—thereon we scarce dare reason; 
Speak of it not till Caution’s self be stronger ; 

But, write of it!—ha! that is rankest treason! 

In short, this watch of Freedom—goes no longer! 


Ortlepp’s Songs of a Day-Watchman. 


streets, of highways; as gens-d’armes, parish 
schoolmasters, scavengers, aye, as chimney- 
'sweeps, which are all in the patronage, or 
‘under the surveillance of government, that 
well may people ask, What do they want 
|more ? 


Yet there are, as there always have been, 
and always will be in this discontented world, 
those very unreasonable people, who insist 
that a great deal more is wanted for the true 


| development of the true happiness and glory 
‘of a nation. ‘They think that the grand thing 
‘needed is, that governments should let three- 


\fourths of its present concerns alone, and 


Amonest the many curious phases which 
the present social and political state of Ger- 
many presents, there is none more singular 
than that exhibited in its political poetry. 

The system of paternal government is there 
so completely org: inized, and so be autifully 
carried out, that scarce ly a restless motion 
can be detected in that great stalled ox, the | 
Public; and if a groan escape it, it is so 
modulated by custom, that it may be mista- 
ken rather for a low of too much fulness, | 
than an expression of pain. ‘The polic e are | 
so admirably distributed and posted in every 

city, village, street, field, lane, wood, and| 
public- house; the censorship is so alert at | 
its station in eve ry printing and ne wspaper 
office, that not a sigh can escape through | 
the press. ‘The great net woven by the Ger- 
man governments for the acc ommodation, as 
they call it, of that m: iny-headed animal, the 
Public, has been so scientific ally constructed 
that not one of those many heads but is 
caught in a mesh, and the whole living fry 
is dragged along with wondrous ease. Then, 
this great and hete rogeneous fry is not only 
so cunningly netted, and scientific ally drag- 
ged along, but, it must be confessed, is so 
well fed, that he would seem to be a very 
unreasonable sort of fellow who would wish 
them out of their net at all. The learned are 
well supplied with professorships, librarian- 
ships, secretaryships; the nobles with com- 
mands in army, and officers in cabinet and 
bureau; the middle ranks are all equally 
engaged and employed by these paternal go- 
vernments in the thousand and never- wanting 
posts in the magistracy, the post-office, the 
police, the customs, the stewardships of for- 
ests and domains; nay, the very members 

of the common herd are univers: ully distribu- 
ted through all the more ordinary employ- 
ments of justice-rooms, post- offices, railroads, 
travelling posts; as watchers of roads, 





leave them to the enterprise and competition 


of the public; and that they should grant the 
four great ?? 7 ?—as they are significantly 
| called—the four great demands of Free Con- 
stitutions, a Free Press, Free Speeches, and 
Open Trials by Jury. On this the govern- 


ment fairly lift their hands and e ye ‘brows in 


_astonishme nt, and through their hired scribes 
‘of the press, cry—* Look at France! See 
| x A ‘ 

‘what Free Presses and Free Speech and 


Free + nee e did there? What blood! 
what horrors! what confusions!” “ Nay,” 
|reply the discontented, ‘that was the previ- 
“Look at Eng- 
land!” exclaim the government scribes, * see, 
'with all its free institutions, what a debt! 
what continual agitation! what horrid masses 
of poverty in its manufacturing districts, and 
in its very capital!” Set all that down,” 
retort the advocates of freedom, * to inva- 
sions of the British Constitution, and not to 
the free constitution itself; and then set on 
the other side-—what national wealth! what 
national activity! what fleets of merchant- 
men, what merchant princes! what colonies ! 
what a stupendous empire stretching round 
the whole globe! What a noble fabric of 


ous work of despotism.” 


‘free mind is there raised! How every man, 


however oppressed by debts and exactions he 
may be, dare, like a man, look his governors 
in the face, and at least demand redress, jus- 
tice, and the proper administration of a re- 
presentative constitution!” They will insist 
that men who go about with bridles in their 
mouths, are not men, are not even horses, 
but something lower and less noble, that is, 
mules. They will insist, that if whole na- 
tions are to be held like children in go-carts 
and leading-strings, and never suffered to 
arrive at a majority like other children, they 
will cease, spite of all coercion, to be chil- 
dren, but will not become nations of men— 
for Nature will not be resisted with impuni- 
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ty—but of idiots and drivellers; that it is} 
only by the exercise of all their facultie | 
and amongst them pre-eminently their facul- 
ty of freedom, that men and nations acquire} : 
their full strength, display their full powers, 
and attain the-glory and happiness which 
God and Nature have placed within their | 
reach. Nay, they add, that the very stalled | 
ox will be visited in his pampered rest, with | 
visions of open fields, green mountains, and | 
river banks; the caged bird (and what | 
jects on earth so wretched as caged eagles !) 
even in a golden cage, will dream of woods 
and wilds of wide liberty, and languish after 
them ; and the very fish in the most fine and | 
philosophical net, will think of the broad | | 
space of waters in which they have revelled, | 
of the clear springs which gush into them, | 
of the depths of sweet gloom beneath the 
shadows of woods where they have ranged, 
and will flash and flap in agony at the tanta-| 
lizing idea, 
So think the free spirits of Germany. So) 
think, no doubt, thousands who, themselves 
provided by paternal governments with all | 
the creature comforts of office, dare not, and | 
do not, utter such ideas; and, indeed, what | 
help? ‘The system, as we have said, is so| 
thowwngh and artistically pe rfected; the num- | 
bers who are engage ‘din it by all the hopes | 
and comforts of life, are so numerous; the 
pressure is so an and universal, that it| 
can be no ordinary combination of powers | 
or circumstances which can alter it. The} 
paternal tile which is laid upon the ac an-| 
thus of freedom, is so stout and broad, that| 
it is impossible for this acanthus to heave 
it off, or to bore its wi LV through it; it does, 
therefore, only what it can—it curls up all | 
round its edges, and gives birth, not to a new 
order of architecture, but to a new order of| 
yoets ! 





These are the men of whom we are now} 
about to speak. ‘There never, indeed, have | 
been wanting in Germany poets who in their | 
songs, and even epics, have fanned the fire 
of freedom, and breathed through their fellow- 
men that hallowed soul of liberty, without 
which men and nations must die to all that 
is great and noble. From the days of Wal- 
ther von der Vogelweide, these men have 
never been wanting. Walther himself, Hans 
Sachs, the tower-fast Luther, in his hymns, 
as much as in his sermons or his Table- 


Talk, Weckerlin, Martin Opitz, Logau, Jo- 
han Riss, Gryphius, Assman; and amongst 
those of the revival of German poetry, Klop- 


| Platen, Borne, 
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stock, Gleim, Biirger, Herder, and a host of 
others, to Schiller, whose noble soul, tho- 


roughly permeated by all that was great and 


generous, acted on the minds of his cotempo- 
raries like a summer heat, making it thrust 
forth its shoots on all sides, and ripening it 
to richness even when no political word was 
Even Goethe, who sunk into the 
worldling and the courtier, and while the 
thunders of the war of oppression and of the 
war of freedom bellowed round his study, 
sate calmly, lifting neither hand nor voice 
| for the fatherland, but entered in his journal, 
as the visitants of one of his later birth-days, 
the two words, ‘* Metternich” and ** Harden- 
berg!” — even this great defaulter in his 
| country’s cause, in some of his earlier and 
better works, had contributed to the great 


spoken, 


'mass of liberal opinion; and Uhland had, 
| both as popular representative in the national 


chamber, and in his ballads, made his high 


/and independent voice heard like a trumpet ; 


and far and wide were those trumpet-tones 
heard, and felt, and responded to. Even on 
Austria he called boldly and sternly :-- 


Up, mighty Austria! 
Forwards! do like the rest! 
Forwards! 


And while Uhland sits in his age, freed by 
his hereditary property from any depe »ndence 
on princes, he is honoured throughout all 
Germany as something far above a prince— 
the genuine patriot poet—the most glorious 
and divine amongst the titles of men. We 
shall soon see that even from the very heart 
of Austria a zealous echo to his fiery appeal 


'came back to him and the whole nation, and 


besides, on all hands, glowed in the poetry of 
Rau, Heine, Hagen, Deeg, 
Welter, Lenau, Immermann, Chamisso, Fre- 


iligrath, and a host of others, the Uhlandish 


and the national spirit. But these, for the 
most part, uttered their political oracles either 
amid the heap of their other poetic inspira- 
tions, presented the little glittering rose of 
patriotism wrapped in the bouquet of many 
poetic flowers, or clothed their patriotic calls 
in general terms. ‘There were more fiery, 
or more impatient spirits, who resorted to 
poetry as to a special and exclusive vehicle 
of their political discontent—who looked 
round them, and saw scarcely any other 
mode of reaching the ears of their country- 
men with the words of liberty. The pen of 
the censor had become omnipotent over the 
pen of every other writer. It hung, in the 


ime 
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shape of a Black Eagle, over all the other 
feathered creatures, were they poets or poli- 
ticians—did they speak exciting words in the 
midst of their own volumes, or in the columns 


ofa journal. Most of those writers of whom 
we have spoken, especially those of late 
years, had many grievous secret wounds to 
complain of from the point of the censor’s 
pen—from the great pen plucked from the 
wings of the Black Eagles. ‘They could tell 
of much Burking in the dark; of many a 
plaster clapped on their mouths in the secret 
passages and dens of the censorship; of much 
suffocation and strangulation. ‘The class of 
young and ardent spirits of whom we now 
speak determined, therefore, not to expose 
themselves to the talons of the Black Eagles— 
to the scalping and mutilating processes of 
the censorship; but to concentrate all their 
fire in small compass; print their little 
books beyond the jurisdiction of the national 
literary anatomists. ‘They considered that 


oe . . . | 
it is one thing for creatures to be strangled in | 


the dark, and the stranglers then to cry, 
‘“ These were abortions!” thing for 
honest men to be stabbed in the dark, and 
the wyenpis clothed in police costume, 
then to cry, ‘‘ Ay, these were thieves!” and | 
thing, when the truth was fairly 
issued to the daylight, for the hardiest and | 


—one 


another 
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| heart and leader of the school, is not only a 
nobleman, but a nobleman of Austria. 
Count Auersperg, better known by his 
assumed poetical cognomen of <Anastatius 
Griin, is well known in that character as a 
poet of great elegance and fancy, but in this 
little volume called Spazie r-ginge eines 
| Wiener Poeten’—W alks ofa Viennese Poet— 
| he spoke in a strain of equal fire and bold- 
iness, ‘True, he did not put on the title-page 
jof that little volume of one hundred and six 
| pages even the nom de guerre of Anastatius 
| 
| 
| 





Griin. It was issued to the world from the 
press of Hamburg anonymously; but it was 
issued at a time when a single spark was 
enough to kindle and spread a wide and de- 
vouring fire. It was about the time of the 
Parisian Revolution of July, 1830. This 
rapid and brilliant revolution went like an 
lelectric flash throughout all Europe. All 
people who had grievances to complain of 
from their goyernments—and which had 
them not!—raised their heads, and called 
loudly for redress and constitutional rights. 
| Switze ‘rland, Germany, Belgium, P oland, 
pain and Portugal, England, Italy, and al- 
| most every State of Ge rmany, rose in active 
commotion. For two years the ferment went 
lon. The Belgians achieved their object; 
England reformed her parliament; the differ- 





most hypocritic ‘al rogue of them all to dare | ent states of Germany, even to Retina and 


to suppress it. ‘They therefore printed their 
little volumes either in the free city of Ham- 
burg or in Switzerland, and the result justi- 
fied their calculations. From Hamburg, from 
the bold house of Hoffmann & Campe, « 
from Bern, Ziirich, Schaffhausen, &c., ac- 
cordingly came flying whole showers of these 
poetico- political volumes. 
where eagerly caught up, and are now to be 
had in all shops. 
have ever seen the light if the 
black eagles could have been set upon them 
iN manuscript: but once in the light, no man 
is so bold and honest as to say, * These are 
the prophets of liberty, and must, therefore, 
be stoned to death!” ‘They are, and will 
remain. ‘They are adopted by the people, 
and will do their work, be that more or 
‘These little tomes are almost as numerous as 
the snowflakes from the Swiss Alps them- 
selves; like them, many, indeed, fall and 
melt on the spot. Others have excited the 
most lively feeling, and are become generally 
popular. What is most rem: irkable, i is, that 
the first, and perhaps the most powerful, the 
earliest, and by the others regarded as the 


less, 


Not one of them would | 
» claws of the | 


| Prussi: a, were shaken with political agitations 
|for popular chambers, freedom of the press, 


‘and the like, which, in some of the smaller 


|states, were, to a degree, successful. But 


yr | the princes and their armies, both of soldiers 
|and police, were too strong. 
,and Switzerland 
‘They were every- | Russia and Austria, and the large German 


Poland, Italy, 


felt the heavy hands of 


| ste ites were coerced. 
meeting at the ¢ 


The great Radical 
‘astle of Hambach, in Rhenish 
Bavaria, in 1832, gave a pretext to the 
princes ¢ of the German Confederation: the 
reign of arrests and police severity began. 
The patriots fled on all sides, and press and 
speech were put into their ancient bondage. 
exactly at this crisis appeare d the second 
edition of Count Aue rsperg’s * Walks.” — Its 
effect may be imagined. For a time it seems 
to have been sec retly devoured with the keen 
relish which that sacred writer so well de- 
scribed when he said, ** Stolen waters are 
sweet.” At length, however, as the restric- 
tions on political freedom were continued; as 
the promises of the princes of free constitu- 
tions were falsified: when Hanover, robbed 
of the constitution given it by our William 
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the Fourth, cried to the “ Bund” for help 
against despotism, and received only the 
startling reply, that the Bund could take no 
cognizance of any complaint which did not 
come through a government channel—in 
other words, that the Confederation was a 
confederation of princes, not for, but against 
the people; then broke forth a tribe of zealous 
followers in the Count’s train. ‘The most 
effective of these, however, are such as have 
appeared within the last two years. 

We must give a specimen or two of the 
Count. He wanders forth into the country 

breathe the fresh air, and seated on the 
Cobenzlberg above Vienna, writes “ Spring 
Thoughts.” Charmed by the landscape be- 
fore him, he wishes that the Emperor were 
sitting even there, and would cry to the vale 
beneath—* Austria! thou Land of the East, 
let it be day in thee!” He recals the great 
deeds of its armies, and asks whether in its 
campaigns Right, and Light, and Freedom 
always stood as warrior allies in its ranks; 


re ee we oe Tae : 
to which he is obliged to respond that “the | carries no concealed dagger ‘neath his garments 


answer is not sweet.” In the next poem, 
however, he so admirably touches off Metter- 
nich that we must translate wholly the— 


SALOON SCENE, 

"Tis evening; flame the chandeliers in the orna- 
mented hall; 

From the crystal of tall mirrors thousand-fold their 
splendours fall. 

In the sea of radiance moving, almost — 
round are seen 

Lovely ladies young and joyous, ancient dames of | 
solemn mien. 


And amongst them staidly pacing, with their orders 
graced, clate, 

Here the rougher sons of war, there peaceful ser- 
vants of the state. 

3ut observed by all observers, wandering mid them 

one I view 

Whom none to approach dare venture, save th’ 
elect, illustrious few. 


It is he who holds the rudder of proud Austria’s 
ship of state, 

Who mid crowned heads in congress, acting for 
her, sits sedate. 

But now see him! O how modest, how polite to 
one and all; 

Gracious, courtly, smiling round him, on the great 
and on the small. 


The stars upon his bosom glitter in the circle’s 
blaze, 

But a smile so mild and friendly ever on his fea- 
tures plays; 

Both when from a lovely bosom now he takes a 
budding rose, 

And now realms, like flowers withered, plucks and 
scatters as he goes. 


Equally bewitching sounds it, when fair locks his 
prais e attends, 

Or when he, from heads anointed, kingly crowns 
so calmly rends. 

Ay, the happy mortal seemeth in celestial joys to 
swim 

Whom his word to Elba doometh, or to Munkat’s 
dungeons grim. 


O could Europe now but see him! so obliging, so 
gallant, 

As the man in martial raiment, as the church’s 
priestly saint, 

As the state’s star-covered servant, by his smile to 
heaven advanced, 

As the ladies, old and young, are all enraptured 
and entranced ! 


Man o’ th’ Empire! Man o’ th’ Council! as thou 





art in kindly mood, 


|Show’st thyself just now so gracious, unto all so 


wondrous good, 


| See! without, a humble client to thy princely gate 


hath pressed, 





Who with token of thy favour burns to be supreme- 
ly blessed. 


Nay! thou hast no cause of terror! he is honest and 
discreet, 


smooth and neat. 

It is Austria’s People!—open,—full of truth and 
honour—see! 

How he prays most mildly, “ May I—take the free- 
dom to be free?” 


In ** Priests and Parsons,” and in * The 





Fat and Lean,” the Count compares the good 
and mischievous clergy, expressing his love 
‘and reverence for the one class, and his in- 
| dig nant hatred of the other, It is a curious 
fact, that while popery has been growing 
more and more popular, and winning pro- 
iselytes where it has ceased politically, and 
lits old features have become forgotten, in 
eee countries where it has continued most 
| promi inent, it has been suddenly attacked by 
i the pe ople, as in Spain, or so far as any in- 
terference of the papal power is concerned, 
has been, by the very governments, political- 
ly annihilated. In the two great catholic 
states of Germany, Austria and Bavaria, 
where the mass of the people, and where 
the monarchs themselves are strict catholics, 
there, though the religion is upheld, the papal 
power has been put down by the govern- 
ments. Popery and the Jesuits are especial 
objects of detestation with the German libe- 
rals, and they do not forget that Metternich, 
the most wily of all wily ministers, was the 
man who hit on the grande ‘st discovery in 
political despotism ever yet made—that of 
converting National Education into the basis 
and great engine of slavery. 
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When despotic princes began to tremble 
before the advance of popular knowledge, 
Metternich only smiled. He called to mind 
the. words of Solomon—* Bring up a child 
in the way that he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” ** That,” 
thought he, ** which is good for one way, is 
equally good for another. Bring up a peo- 
ple in any way, and when they are old they 
will not depart from it. Here, then, is a 
great politic al light! Seize the 
apply it to the nation, instead of letting your 
enemies, the liberals, apply it. Bend the twig 
while it is young, and all the powers on earth 
shall never be able to raise it again!” 


Austria was the first to adopt this grand | 


discovery—the principle of a Government 
Education as a National Education, and 
that with a success which caused it to be im- 
mediately copied, and carried out with the 
most conclusive results in Prussia; where, 
while the unsuspicious liberals of England 
have been watching to see the growth of ¢ 
universal knowledge amid the people blow 
up the Prussian despotism, it has been, by a 
subtly adopted system, by which the na- 
tional schoolmasters became half schoolmas- 
ters and more than half policemen, perhaps 
rivetted for ever. We have alluded to this 
subject merely to show why the modern poli- 
tical poets so bitterly denounce popery and 
priestcraft, and, passing over Count Auers- 
sperg’s poems on these subjects, shall con- 
tent ourselves with two short ones —the 
‘** Mauthcordon,” (Cordon of Customs,) and 
*¢ The Censor.’ 
THE CUSTOMS CORDON. 

Our country is a garden, which the timid garden- 

er’s doubt 
With an iron palisado has enclosed round about; 
But without live folk, whom entrance to this garden 

could make glad, 
And a guest who loves sweet scenery, cannot be so 

very bad. 


Black and yellow lists go stretching round our bor- 
ders grim and tight; 

Custom-house and beadle watchers guard our fron- 
tiers day and night— 

Sit by day before the tax-house, lurk by night i’ th’ 
long damp grass, 

Silent, crouching on their stomachs, louring round 
on all who pass, 


That no single foreign dealer, foreign wine, tobac- 
co bale, 

Foreign silk, or foreign linen, slily steal within their 
pale; 

That a guest, than all more hated, set not foot upon 
our earth,— 

Thought, which in a foreign soil, in foreign light 
has had its birth! 


pe inciple— | g; 
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Finally the watch grows weary, when the ghostly 
hour draws near, 

For in our good land how many from all spectres 
shrink in fear! 

Cold and cutting blows the north-wind, on each 
limb doth faintness fall; 

To the pot-house steal the watchers, where both 
wine and comfort call. 


See! there start forth from the bushes, from the 
night-wind’s shrouding wings, 

Men with heavy packs all laden, carts up heaped 

with richest things. 

Silent as the night-fog creeping, through the noise- 
less tracks they wend; 

See! there too goes Thought amongst them—to- 
wards his mission’s sacred end! 








With the smugglers must he travel,—he who no- 
thing hides from sight! 

With the murky mists go creeping—he the son of 
Day and Light! 

Oh! come forth, ye thirsty drinkers! weary watch- 
ers, out !—this way! 

Fling yourselves in rank and file—post yourselves 
in armed array ! 

Point your muskets! sink your colours, with the 
freeman’s solemn pride ! 

Let the drums give joyful thunder—cast the jealous 
barriers wide! 

That with green palms all victorious, proud and 
free in raiment bright, 

Through the hospitable country THovenr may 
wander scattering light! 

The Count extends his walks mid the 
charms of the spring, and asks when shall 
the spring of freedom bloom thus in his coun- 
try ’ He sits in the garden-bower of a 
country inn, enjoying the delicious scene 
before him; a stranger approaches with a 
friendly face, and seats himself beside him ; 
but, suspecting that he may be a police spy, 
the Count hastens away, and, plunging into 
a neighbouring wood, weeps burning tears 
over the spirit of distrust which the govern- 
ment infuses between man and man. He 
paces the field of Aspern, and thinks how the 
freedom of Austria was achieved there only 

be lost again. A swallow flying south- 
ward awakes in him the question “ Whither!” 
which is echoed by saps ‘r question—** W hi- 
ther are the princes O Ansteie conducting 
the country?” ‘To hie h he gives them 
answer: To are igen of hie rites when no 
man dare look another in the fac »; when the 
monks’ censers are busy wafting the incense 

flattery ; when geese flourish, and are 
never plucked, for there is no press, and no 
need of pens——-except for the 'Tax-gatherers 
when the professor shrinks from his own 
students, who present before him but two 
classes—savage cannibals, and youths who 





still have some ideas; when an imperial 
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people can very well find their way to their 
mouths without them; and when priests re- 


| 
| 
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edict is passed to extinguish all lamps, as | Yes! thou arta base adulterer! but in shame art 


doubly base— 
Others burn and strive for beauties that their 
neighbours’ gardens grace; 


joice in the perpetual midnight, exclaiming, | But a crime inspired by beauty for thy grovelling 


‘“ What a beautiful day!” but the verv dead 


remove with coffin and shroud to a more| 
In *'The Victory of 


genial resting place. 
freedom,” the “ Hymn to Austria,” ‘ Maria 


Theresa,” ‘ The Statue of Joseph IL.,” “The | 


Right of Hospitality,” address “To the Em- 
peror,” &c., abound the same noble, free, 
and generous thoughts, the same keen irony ; 
but we must hold to our purpose, and give 
only— 
THE CENSOR. 
Many a hero-priest is shown us in the storied times 
of yore, 


soul’s too poor; 
Night and foe and vilest natures can alone thy 
heart allure. 


Yes! thou art a foul blasphemer! or by heaven! a 
devil born!— 

Others wood and marble figures dash to pieees in 
their scorn; 

But thy hand, relentless villain! strikes to dust the 
living frame, 

Which man’s soul, God’s holy image, quickens with 
its thoughts of flame. 


Yes! thou art an awful sinner! true, our laws yet 
leave thee free; 


| But within thy soul in terror rack and gallows 


e } 
Who the word of truth undaunted through the world 


unceasing bore; 
Who in halls of kings have shouted,—* Fie! I scent 


lost Freedom’s grave!” 


must thou see. 
Smite thy breast then in contrition, thy bowed 
head strew ashes o’er; 


| Bend thy knee—make full confession,-— Go thy 


And to many a high dissembler bluntly cried, | 


‘Thou art a knave!” 

Were I but such Freedom’s champion, shrouded in 
the monkish frock, 

Straight unto the Censor’s dwelling I must hie, and 
loudly knock; 

To the man must say,— Arch scoundrel, down at 
once upon thy knees, 

For thou art a vile offender—down! confess thy 
vill inies,”” 


And I hear the wretch already how he wipes his 
vileness clean— 

“Oh your reverence is in error, 1 am not the man 
you mean! 

I omit no mass, no duty, fill my post with service 
true; 

I’m no lewd one, no blasphemer, murderer, thief, 


19 
or godless Jew! 


But my zeal indignant flashes from my heart in 
flaming tones, 

Like the thunder mid the mountains in his ear my 
answer groans. 

Every glance falls like an arrow cutting through 
his guilty heart ; 


and marrow part. 


| Cross, and cannot eo to court alone. 


way and sin no more!” 


Can this zealous and able champion ot 


freedom have abandoned the great cause of 


his country! So suspect, and so accuse him, 
the greater part of his followers. In the 
Allgemeine Zeitung of February 15th, 1840, 
appeared this paragraph, from a Viennese 
paper—* Anastatius Griin has been some 
days here to solicit for himself the golden 
key of Gentleman of the Bedchamber, as his 
wife, hereditary Countess Attems, has been 
created Lady of the Order of the Starry 
It is 
said the Count has completely renounced the 
poet.” On this, great has been the outery 
and indignation throughout all ** Young Ger- 


many 3” and every radical poet has fired off 


at him his poctico-political blunderbuss. We 
do not, however, spite of all the court meta- 
morphoses that our times have shown, light- 


| ly credit the apostacy of such a spirit. It is 
Every word is like a hammer which makes bone | 


Yes! thou art a stock-blind Hebrew! for thou hast | 


not yet divined, 

That for us, like Christ all-glorious, rose, too-- 
Freedom of the Mind! 

Yes! thou art a bloody murderer! doubly curst and 
doubly fell,— 

Others merely murder bodies—thou dost murder 
souls as well! 


Yes! thou art a thief, a base one, or by heaven! a 
fouler wight! 

Others to steal fruits do merely leap our garden 
fenee by night; 

But thou, wretch! into the gardens of the human 
mind hast broke, 

And with fruit, and leaf, and blossom, fell’st the 
tree too at a stroke! 


11* 








more likely that the Count sees clearly tha 
he has done all that he can at present do, 
and without wishing to make a useless mar- 
tvr of himself, leaves the seed he has sown 
to grow and produce its natural fruits, 


— ee 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


We read with sincere regret, in the Rosshire Ad- 
verliser, that the presbytery of St. Andrew’s have 
resolved to libel (i. e. prosecute) the eminent phi- 
losopher Sir David Brewster, and deprive him of his 
office in the University, on account of his having 
joined the free church. His daughter, it may be 
recollected, wrote a volume of ardent religious poet- 
ry, in which the subject of this Presbyterian seces- 
sion was earnestly promoted. 
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ALLEN 


From the Asiatic Journal for December. 


ALLEN’S DIARY OF A MARCH 'THROUGH 
SINDE AND AFFGHANISTAN,* 


In a field of authorship which has been 
gleaned by so many hands—Major Outram, 
Dr. Kennedy, Major Hough, Mr. Atkinson, 
and many who have not bound up their 
sheaves in distinct volumes—little appears to 
be left for one who comes so late into it as 
Mr. Allen, Lut, besides that the portions of 
the Affghan expedition of which he treats 
have been almost untouched—the relief of 
the gallant force at Kandahar, and the tri- 
umphant retreat from Affghanistan—differ- 
ent eye-witnesses of even the same facts. 
who record them contemporaneously with 
their occurrence, supply the means of cor- 
recting our notions them. Mr. Allen 
informs us that his book, which “ is strictly 
a recital of personal adventures,” is the sub- 
stance of a * journal, kept in the first instance 
with no further view than the amusement of 
his own family, and sent to England, in |let- 
ters, month by month,” and that, whilst ‘ his 
situation afforded many fac ition for observa- 
tion,” as he is not a military man, he cannot 
be “ suspected of professional partiality.” 

As he landed at Bombay in April, 1 18 Al, 
and next month, whilst “a perfect griffin,” 
received orders to proceed to Sinde and join 
the field force of General England, his de- 
scriptions of what he first saw must owe the 
chief interest they possess to the fact of their 
being “ first impressions ;” and when so raw 
a griffin had to spend the night at the Mug- 
ger Talao, or ‘ Aligators’ ‘Tank,’ with mon- 
sters of this tribe twelve feet long roaming 
about, and one of seven feet poking his nose 
into his sleeping-tent, the impressions are not 
altogether without interest. But we 
over the incidents of his journey through 
Lower Sinde till his arrival at Sukkur, where 
he heard of the massacre of Sir A. Burnes 
and Sir W. Macnaghten at Kabul. 

From Sukkur and Bukkur, Mr. Allen’s 
party prosecuted their route through Upper 
Sinde, and arrived half-grilled, at General 
England’s camp at Dadur, in February, 
1842. The heat here was intense; the 
thermometer in tents being from 97° to 100° 


of 


pass 


* Diary of a March through Sinde and Affghanis- 
tan, with the ‘Troops under the Command of General 
Sir William Nott, K.C.B., &c. By the Rev. J. N. 
Allen, B.A., Assistant-Chaplain on the Hon. E. I. 
Co.’s Bombay Establishment. London. Hatchard. 
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(it has stood at 130°,) and the air stagnant 
and suffocating. ‘It is, indeed, a dreadful 
place,” Mr. Allen says, “and seems from 
its situation formed to be, as it really is, one 
of the hottest places in the world.” ‘The Bra- 
hooes are of opinion that no place of final 
torment was needed after the formation of 
Dadur. Here Mr. Allen was introduced to 
Nusseer Khan, of Khelat, who had just been 
caught and reconciled to our rule by Colonel 
Stacey. A description of the young prince 
may be acceptable :— 

“The khan is about seventeen, and very 
dark, which is not usual with men of rank 
in this country; but it is said to be owing to 
the wandering and expone ‘d life he has led 
since his father’s death. Some call him 
handsome, but I cannot say I thought him 
so. His countenance looked dee ply lined, 
and prematurely careworn, so that I should 
have thought him much more than seventeen. 
His look is expressive of great haughtiness, 
and a dark scowl! of distrust is on his brow, 
which, by-the-bye, is easily accounted for, 
since the fickle and capricious treatment of 
his father and himself has not been likely to 
inspire confidence in us, His father, Meerab 
Khan, was killed, and himself deposed and 
exiled; but upon a turn of politics, it was 
deemed expedient that he should be restored ; 
he was therefore pursued, caught, and again 
placed on the throne, under British protection, 
to his own astonishment and that of every 
one around him. He is said, however, to be 
very aflable, and to adopt many [European 
customs, particularly that of personal clean- 
liness, for the neglect of which his country- 
men are proverbial. Eis long black ringlets, 
floating in the evening air, and waving to the 
motion of his horse, “would be an ob ject of 
admiration, perhaps of some envy, to the 
young ladies at home.” 

The force commenced its march for Kan- 
dahar on the 7th March, 1842, and entered 
the terrible Bolan: “ scarped perpendicular 
rocks, running up to an immense height, in 
bold and rugged forms, overhung in many 
places the narrow pass below.” About a mile 
from Ser-i-bolan, they came to the formidable 
defile called the zigzags, in which a narrow 
lane makes several sharp angular turns, the 
rocks on either side being scarped and per- 
pendicular. 

‘“* By an optical delusion, for which I could 
not account, it appeared at first entrance as 
if we were descending a hollow instead of 
making a considerable ascent. It was in 
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some places not fifty yards wide, and so per- | 
pendicularly walled on each side, that a force | 
might have suffered severe injury had stones 


been rolled down from above; the turns were | 


so sharp and sudden, that it appeared as if | 
we were marching directly against the rock | 
in front, until, upon arriving at it, the road 


was discovered turning at a sharp angle to | 


that we had been traversing. ‘There were 


many magnificent points of wild, desolate | 


rock sce nery, but we had little leisure to | 
dwell upon them, for every eye was strained 
to discover puggerees (turbans) and match- 


locks among the stones. Some idea may | 


be conceived of the height of these rocks: 
for I believe the Bolan range rises about 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea; the 
highest ascent of the Pass is about 5,000 
feet above Dadur, which is 743 feet above 


the level of the sea; this would leave above | 
4,000 feet for the height of these rocks. The | 


ascent, however, is exceedingly gradual 
though the road is rendered most painful by 
broken rocks and large stones.” 

They passed this defile without molesta- 
tion, though the force was watched by the 
Kaukers. 

Mr. Allen, having stayed at Kwettah | 
whilst the force advanced towards the Kho- 
juk Pass, was not witness to the disastrous | 
affair at Hykulzye, in which our troops sus- | 
tained severe loss, and were obliged to re- | 
treat. He speaks with some warmth of the 
remarks made upon this affair in the Indian 
papers, and of the ‘‘ unjust and ungenerous 
attempt to fix the odium of the failure on the 


native troops.” He adds :— The writer of 
this calumny acted prudently in suppressing | 
his name; but would have acted honourably | 


in suppressing his letter and the insinuations | 
it contained.” 
The force, at length, after being kept in 


perpetual alarm at Kwettah by rumours of! 


an attack, advanced through the beautiful 
valley of Shaul into Affghanistan. In the 
passage through the Khojuk, at Hykulzye, 
the spot which witnessed the former defeat, 
they encountered the enemy again, but with | 
a very different result. By a very judicious | 
movement, the Kaukers were driven from 
their heights, and precipitately abandoned | 
their position. ‘* When I saw the hill crown- | 


ed,” observes Mr. Allen, who seems to have | s 


imbibed or developed some of the spirit which | 
animated his military companions, and which | 
he could not repress, ‘* the green flag of the | 
Prophet torn down, and ‘ the flag that bray ed | 





, ery and cruelty, 


|a thousand years the battle and the breeze’ 
flying in its place, | could contain no longer: 
imy eyes filled with tears of joy, and, setting 
spurs to my horse, I flew up the side of the hill, 
and was among the assailants, congrratulat- 
ing and shaking hands, within five minutes 
| of the enemy’s ‘quitting it.” He states that 
the defence which the enemy had thrown up, 
and respecting which so much was said at 
the time, was a very trifling affair: * my 
horse ste pped over it without difficulty,” he 
| says: ‘it could scarcely have afforded cover 
for a man lying down.” There remains some 
mystery about the cause of the repulse, 
One could not survey the hill,” adds our 
author, ‘‘ without wondering that such a 
‘slaughter could have taken place before it, 
/or without perceiving that the point of attack 
selected on the 18th March was the only one 
that presented any difficulty.” The cha- 
racter of these mountain tribes, their ‘* treach- 
” seem to have almost over- 
come the charity of the clergyman. ‘ They 
|appear,” he observes, ‘to have quite the 
characteristics of wild animals; they will not 
engage with an equal opponent if it can be 
‘avoided, but pounce on a defenceless man, 
like tigers; when assailed, they will retire, if 
| practicable otherwise, they turn on their 
/pursuers with the utmost ferocity, and sell 
their lives as dearly as possible.” If those 
_men were our own countrymen, or even our 
|allies, fighting for their homes (as they did) 
|against invaders, we should regard these 
qualities as traits, not of “treachery and 
j cruelty,” but of the most exalted heroism. 

| Soon after this engagement, the general 
| 


received a note from Brigadier Wymer, an- 
nouncing the arrival of his brigade from 
Kandahar on the side of the Khojuk, ready 
| to co- -operate next day. On that day (May 
_2d,) the foree of General England advanced 
into the Pass, small bodies of "Affghans being 
| scatte red on the various peaks, Flanking 
| parties having secured the heights, the enemy 
were driven from hill to hill, “doing but little 
mischief. ‘The Pass at this part is described 
iby Mr. Allen as ‘exceedingly pretty,” > with 
| more verdure on the bills than in Sinde, and 
| many fine trees. The hills, however, began 
to close in, and the force was jammed intoa 
narrow path. In this part, the heights were 
seen crowned by troops, which were soon 
ascertained to be a part of Brigadier W ymer’s 
force, which had had sharper work with the 
enemy. 

Afier emerging from the Pass, they pro- 
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secuted their weary march, amidst heat and 
cold, and dust and scorpions, and rumours 
of the enemy, to Kandahar, which they 
reached without the occurence of any acci- 
dent worthy of notice. 

They found that the gallant garrison had 
suffered great privations. ‘They had been 
employed in the field repeatedly, without 
tents, in the depths of winter, ‘[ am per- 
suaded,” Mr. Allen remarks, * that their pri- 
vations and exploits were by no means fully 
appreciated, for, owing to the exceeding bre- 
vity of General Noit’s despatches, they had 
not the advantage of having them made 
known to the world.” 

Mr. Allen was located for some time in 
this curious city, of the architecture of which 
he gives the following account :— 

‘A description of the house in which | 
lived about three months, may serve to give 
a general idea of domestic architecture at 
Kandahar. ‘The gate opened from a narrow 
lane, and led into a courtyard, one side of 
which was occupied by a stable, large and 
vaulted, a small enclosure, with an eadgar 
or niche for praying, and a small room fora 
fakeer; a door in the wall to the left led to 
an inner court, and immediately on the op- 
posite side was the dwelling-house. It con- 
sisted of three parallel rooms, opening into 
each other en suite, the front of each about 
fourteen feet, the depth about twenty feet. 
The centre room was open in front, and 
presented to the court a lofty gothic arch; 
the roofs of all three were groined and vaulted 
like the roof of a gothic church, and very 
accurately and beautifully finished. Two 
had fire-places, precisely like the gothic 
niches for the images of saints in our cathe- 
drals, and the walls were very tastefully 
ornamented by a process which | saw here 
for the first time; they were plastered with 
chunam (a white cement,) and stamped 
while wet with carved figures of wreaths and 
flowers in very pleasing patterns ; the whole 
was covered with a preparation of talc, which 
gave ita giittering and dazzling appearance; 
the effect was excee ‘dingly pretty. The right 
of the court was occupied by the kitche n, | 
with bed-rooms above, to which there was | 
an ascent by a staircase under an archway, 
conducting also to the roof of the dwelling- 
house, which was finished in the bee-hive 
form before described. ‘The centre of the 


court was occupied by a well of delicious 
water, and one corner by a luxuriant vine, 
trained over a framework of poles. 


The | 
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whole was of sun-dried brick, having no 
wood-work except the doors and door-posts: 
and the manner in which the doors were pan- 
nelled, out of very small pieces, showed the 
scarceness of the material. Such, varying 
in size and ornament, according to the wealth 
and rank of the owner, are the houses in 
Kandahar. ‘Those of the chiefs have the 
gateways embattled and fortified, the courts 
much larger, and often prettily planted and 
laid out, and supplied with streams of water; 
but their general plan is similar to that | have 
described, and the open-vaulted building in 
the centre is, | think, universal. Many have 
Tuhkhanas, rooms either wholly or partly 
sunk in the ground, sometimes as large and 
lofty as those above, to which the occupants 
retire during the day in the hot season.” 
The walls enclose the whole city (for it 
has no suburb); the circumference of the 
ramparts is nearly four miles, the faces vary- 
ing from 1,164 yards to 1,967 yards each. 
The wall has a faussebraye, rather decayed, 
and is surrounded by a dry ditch, averaging 
eight yards in width: it is about seven yards 
thick at the bottom, and five at the top, and 


has bastions, with embrasures and loop- 
holes. In the centre of the town is a large 


octagonal building, with a lofty dome, called 
the Char-soo, or Four Ways, from whence 
run four wide bazars, occupied by different 
trades, and crowded with various people, 
Affzhans, Persians, Tartars, Hindus, Chinese, 
all in their peculiar costumes, and mingled 
amidst a buzz of occupation. The Char-soo 
is surrounded by shops, in which silks, 
cloths, and fabrics from Kashmere, Russia, 
China, and England are displayed, and 
which are recommended with the clamour 
and gesticulation habitual to Asiatic dealers. 
The centre was occupied by a jabbering 
crowd of men on foot and horse, camels and 
camel-drivers, and groups of English soldiers, 
forming altogether a strange scene. The 
population, in time of peace, had been reck- 
oned at 50,000; but the British commander 
had found it necessary to expel all the armed 
inhabitants, and many parts of the town 
were untenanted. ‘The houses being flat- 
roofed, the people pursue their occupations 


upon the house-tops. 


‘“‘ The 


not less 


groups of men in these bazars were 
amusing than the shops. In one 
place were to be seen a circle squatted on 
the ground around an improvisatore, either 


poet or story-teller, reciting his productions 


at the top of his voice, and accompanying 
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the recital with violent gesticulations, his 
auditory expressing their approbation as the 
nature of the subject required, whether grave 
or gay; others were gathered to hear and 
tell the news from various parts of the coun- 
try; some were selling goldfinches, linnets, 
and other birds in small wicker cages; some 
riding or running horses up and lone, and 
offering them for sale; and blind beggars 
were not the least promine nt obje cls, 1 have 
understood that the dust and glare, to which 
the eye is so constantly subjected, cause 
many cases of ophthalmia, which end in 
blindness. A noisy rout of children mingled 
with every scene, and I could not but observe 
the exceeding fairness of many of them, as 
indeed of the adults also, who were scarcely 
darker than Europeans. Here and there 
might be seen a woman, but very closely 
veiled: their dress is a long garment of 
white, the veil drawn round the head-dress 
near the forehead, and tied at the back of 
the head; it flows down to the waist, and is 
of thick white longcloth, with a strip of thin 
lace worked in across the eyes, like a little 
window, so as to enable them to see, but 
entirely to prevent their features from being 
seen; they walk gracefully, and their long 
white robes and veils give them a solemn 
and nun-like appearance.” 

Skirmishes and pic-nics without the walls, 
within, strolls amongst the bazars, and an 
occasional Affghan entertainment, with all 
its abominations,—servants dipping their 
fists into the dishes, and ‘taking toll,” as 
they placed them on the ground,—beguiled 
the time till the withdrawal of the garrison, 
part under General [ngland into Sinde, and 
the remainder under General Nott to Kabul: 
Mr. Allen, though left to choose, deemed it 
to be his duty to go with the latter, which 
included nearly the whole of the European 
force. 

Mr. Allen does not exaggerate the merit of 
General Nott when he says that to him must 
be mainly attributed the repair of our disas- 
ters in Affghanistan :— 

‘**'T'o cut off all means of retreat, to marcha 
force consisting of not more than seven thou- 

sand fighting men, carrying with them all 
their supplies, through the very heart of an 
enemy’s country, where a force not much 
smaller in amount had been utterly destroyed 
but a few months before, was an undertaking 
requiring no ordinary nerve and firmness of 
purpose; there was, besides, no certainty of 


any co-operation, for it was not till after 





General Nott had possession of Ghuznee 
that he knew any thing of the advance of 
General Pollock, or whether indeed he had 
sufficient carriage to enable him to advance.” 

The precise period of their removal from 
Kandahar had been kept a profound secret 
till Sunday, August 7th, when the whole 
place was in bustle and confusion at the de- 
parture of the troops. ‘Though the number 
of fighting men did not exceed seven thou- 
sand, the ‘followers were at least double that 
number. ‘The heat, at the commencement 
of the march, was extreme,—111° to 116° 
in the tents. ‘The route lay in the valley of 
the Turnuk. They experienced no serious 
annoyance from any enemy until the 28th, 
on their arrival at Otha, where a party of 
five hundred cavalry, under Capt. Delamain, 
having gone out to protect the grass-cutters, 
who had been attacked, were decoyed into 
the power of an overw helming body of horse 
and foot, and sadly cut up. <A strong party 
was sent against the fort from which the at- 
tack on the grass-cutters was said to have 
been made. The villagers, unarmed, and 
with supplicating ¢ gestures, pleaded for mercy. 
The general told them to remain quiet, and 
sent C apt. White, with the light company of 
H.M.’s 40th regiment, to examine the fort. 
As they approached, accompanied by Major 
Leech, to act as interpreter, the garrison, 
though they had professed to surrender, dis- 
charged a volley of match-lock balls at the 
company. We give the rest in Mr. Allen’s 
own words :— 

‘¢'The men upon this rushed in; the light 
—s of H.M.’s 41st, another company 

f H.M.’s 40th, under Captain Neild, and 
some light companies from the native corps, 
were ordered to support Captain White ; they 
had been enraged by the previous events of 
the morning, and one of those painful scenes 
ensued which are more or less common to 
all warfare, and which, I fear, under such 
circumstances, it is almost impossible to pre- 
vent. The fort was found full of people, and 
all armed and resisting. Every door was 
forced, every man ihat could be found was 
slaughtered ; they were pursued from yard 
to yard, from tower to tower, and very few 
escaped. A crowd of wretched women and 
children were turned out, one or two wounded 
in the melée. I never saw more squalid and 
miserable objects. One door, which they re- 
fused to open upon summons, was blown 
in by a six-pounder, and every soul bayo- 
neted.”’ 
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Mr. Allen was an eye-witness of this pain- 
ful scene, one “ seldom,’ 
*‘ looked upon by a clergyman.” 
than from eighty to a hundred, he says, were 


as he observes, | 
Not less 


shot, and if any remained comssehed in the| 
buildings, they must have perished in the 
flames, to which the place was consigned. | 
To make this fearful spectacle more painful | 
to our author, the day was Sunday! 

As the force neared Ghuznee, they found | 
the enemy not only in great strength, but in| 
possession of guns, w hich were well laid, and | 
fired with amazing rapidity, The action of 
Goyain, on the 30th, is described by Mr. 
Allen as a very serious affair, in which 
amidst a spirited fire on both sides, it was 
a continual advance on our part and a retreat | 
on the other, ‘The result was the capture | 
of the enemy’s camp, ammunition, and two| 
guns, and the dispersing of their force, with | 
the loss of only one killed and twenty-seven 
wounded on the side of the British, 

The next march was over a plain thickly | 
dotted on the left with the pretty forts of the 
friendly Hazarus, and the blazing and smok- 
ing castles of the hostile G hilzies on the 
right. ‘The whole plain, on both sides of the | 
road, i is covered with mud forts, many within | 
matchlock range of each other, which enabled | 
the Hazarus and the G hilzies, the former 
Sheeas and the latter Soonees, to pick one 
another off, when they had no better amuse- 
ment. 

On the 4th September they came in sight | 
of Ghuznee. During the preparations for 
attacking this place, the enemy, with every 
advantage of numbers and position, made no 
stand, but gradually drew off, leaving our 
troops in possession of the heights which | 
commanded the town. ‘The camp had been 
pitched, it was supposed, out of the range of | 
the guns of the fortress; but, as the officers 
were going to breakfast, some shots were | 
cleverly sent amongst the tents from the! 
great Ghuznee gun, the Zubber Jung. One| 
of these shots, an immense mass of hammer- | 
ed iron, weighed about fifty pounds. In the| 
night, the garrison evacuated the fortress, | 
leaving their guns, magazines, and stores. 
Mr. Allen states that he made it the subject | 
of his earnest supplications that night, that | 
the storming of the place might be ‘averted, | 
and he considers that “ his petition had been | 
most graciously answered.” The strength | 
of this fortress, he thinks, has been exagge- | 
rated; but his authority must not be opposed | 
to Lord Keane’s. 


ALLEN’S DIARY OF A 


} . . . . 
'of the numerous fakeers attending it. 


'sooddeen Khan 








MARCH 


|in one of the Indian journals, over the ruin 


of the-** noble edifices” of Ghuznee, a mean 
collection of dirty mud houses, “ wretched 
beyond the cenerality of Affghan villages.” 

In the citadel, they found several relics of 
the unfortunate British garrison, and in Col. 
| Palmer’s bedroom was an inscription, signed 
by Lieut. Harris, 27th N.I., dated 26th May, 


| 1842, stating that they were the victims of 


the treachery of certain chiefs who were 
‘named. In the subsequent operations, an- 
other inscription, in English words and Greek 
characters, was discovered on the wall ina 


_room where the prisoners had been confined, 
,| directing attention to a beam, where copies 


of the treaties made with Col. Palmer were 
deposited. 

The citadel and defences of Ghuznee 
having been mined and blown into ruins, the 
celebrated sandal-wood gates were removed 
| from the tomb of Mahmood, amidst the tears 
‘ Espe- 
cial care was taken that the shrine, build- 
ings, and gardens should sustain no injury. 
‘“ The tomb,” observes Mr. Allen, ** with the 
exception of the doors, remained in all re- 
spects as we found it.” 

On the march to Kabul they passed the 
fort of Sidabad, where Capt. Woodburn and 
150 sepoys were slaughtered in November, 
1841. ‘The fort was deserted: upon forcing 
an entrance, poor Woodburn’s will was 


| found there, with some other papers, and his 


stock, The fort was blown up. As they 
approached Mydan, the rumour that Shum- 
intended to engage them 
again was confirmed by the increasing num- 
bers of the enemy; but the opposition was 
of a desultory character, the precautions 
taken by the general, especially in crowning 
the heights in advanc e of the force, having 
had the effect of keeping the enemy in his 
front, and, as Mr. Allen remarks, “ they 
generally made a miserable figure in the 
field.” No serious affair afterwards took 
place, and they joined General Pollock at 
Kabul, to the great joy of both forces, which 
| was increased by the deliverance of the 
| prisoners, who were objects of intense 
curiosity. 

Kabul has been so often described, that 
we shall not quote Mr. Allen’s account of it. 
Though twice the size of Kandahar, the 
houses appeared to him generally inferior. 
The bazars were ‘very handsome for 
Affghanistan.” The house inhabited by Sir 


He laughs at the lament,| A. Burnes was in ruins; the narrow street 
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in which it stood, by the numerous marks | open and rifled; every sort of plunder was 
of musket-balls, bore eet gitinkd to the fury | euaplayen and offered for sale in the lines of 


of the conflict which 
Our author heard the praises of Akhbar | 
Khan repeated by all the prisoners.“ His | 
character,” 
more we heard of him. 
in humanity and courtesy, 
the generality of his countrymen.” 

Mr, Allen had here many calls upon his 
sacred functions; he baptized three infants 
born during the captivity of their mothers, 
and having sought out and found, with some 
difficulty, a small Armenian community at 
Kabul, he peformed the same rite to some of 
their children. He was much affected, he 
says, at finding this “little dim speck of 
Christianity” in the midst of utter darkness. 
When these Armenians were asked why 
they remained at Kabul, depressed and per- 
secuted as they were, they replied, “ How 
can we leave our church ?” 

Mr. Allen did not accompany the force | 
under General McCaskill, which destroyed 
Istaliff, in Kohistan, but, upon the testimony 
of individuals who were present, he declares 
his firm conviction that the “ brutalities and 
barbarities” which the Indian journals repre- 
sented to have been committed in that expe- 
dition, are falsely charged; ‘that the same 
shamelsss exaggeration and falsehood with 
which almost every operation of this cam- 
paign has been assailed characterize this 
also.” In the next page but one, however, 
he relates, under “* Sunday, the 9th Octo- 
ber,” the following occurrences, in which 
there is of course no exaggeration :— 

“This day, I regret to record, was selected 
for sending a working party into the town, 
to blow up and destroy the central building 
of the bazaar! ‘This was the signal for 
European soldiers, sepoys followers, all 
who could get away from camp, to com- 
mence plundering—a melancholy and dis- 
graceful scene! Whether it could or could 
not have been prevented, by the proper exer- 
cise of decision and discipline on the part of 
the general, by whom I am fully persuaded 
that it was not approved, becomes not me to 
say. The following morning, as, in return- 
ing, I rode over the hill which separated the 
two camps, the city was blazing and smoking 
below me, and the fire spreading wider and 
wider. 

“11th.—Our halt still continued, and every 
kind of disgraceful outrage was suffered to 
goon in the town. The shops were broken 








he observes, ‘rose higher the | 








, Which were like a fair; and an 
ulter diooviadiaiiias of the force appeared 
| likely to ensue, if this state of things were to 
continue: and this after a quiet halt of more 


He appears to be, | than twenty days, and when we had re- 
far in advance of | 


plenished the commissariat supplies by the 
assistance of these poor people, who had 
returned to their shops upon an express 
proclamation of protection in the event of 
their doing so!” 

The succeeding day, October 12th, they 
commenced their march from Kabul to 
Peshawur, “joyfully turning their backs on 
the scene of former disgrace and present out- 
rage.” Even on the way to Bootkhak, eight 
miles, the first march, “the ground was 
thickly strewn with the skeletons of the 
sepoys and followers of General Elphin- 
stone’s force.” As they advanced, these 
memorials of past calamity became more 
frequent: the whole length of the Khoord 
Kabul pass, about five miles, was cumbered 
with skeletons of men, camels, and horses, 
Some were gathered in crowds under rocks, 
as if to obtain shelter, and Mr. Allen counted 
twelve skeletons huddled together in one lit- 
tle nook. Most of them retained the hair, 
and the skin was dried on the bones. Some 
appeared as if clasped in each other’s arms, 
or clinging together for warmth. ‘The bodies 
lay in every conceivable attitude; some pre- 
senting a piteous resemblance of life; others 
expressive of great agony. ‘The scene in 
which these sights of death appeared, was 
wild and picturesque, *‘ such a confusion of 
heights and hollows, such sheer precipices 
and rugged ravines, that it seemed like the 
battle- field of the giants in their wars with 
Jupiter.’ 

The terrible effects of the march in such 
a country began to tell upon the camels and 
baggage-cattle, which were falling fast, and 
the annoyance of the enemy seems to have 
been greater than would appear from the 
public despatches. The force at length 
reached Jellalabad on the 25th. The Khy- 
bur Pass was threaded with some loss from 
the fierce tribes that guarded it, but the dan- 
ger of the retreat was over when the force 
encamped at Peshawur, where the officers 
enjoyed the unbounded hospitality of Gene- 
ral Avitabile, the governor, “a tall, stout, 
elderly, and exceedingly affable man.” Mr. 


Allen breakfasted with the general in a noble 
room, one hundred and twenty feet long. 
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Here the narrative may be said to end, 
though the author notices cursorily the march 
through the Punjab and the festivities at 
Feroze pore. Again refe rring to the misre- 
presentations of the retreat contained in the 
Indian journals, he observes that ‘ the force 
was infested by some unworthy and unwea- | 
ried scribblers—not many, for the letters were 
all in the same style of coarse vulgarity— 
who poured forth a series of inventions and 
exaggerations.” 


TITLES.—JEWS 


————_— 


From the London Spectator. 

TITLES. 
‘* FAMILIARITY breeds contempt” 
only of base people or base things. Famili- 
arity with nature breeds nothing but rever- | 
ence in the natural philosopher; and things 
accounted lowly, on more familiar scrutiny, 


is true 


~ 


yS. 


sufler a change “into something rich and 
strange.” The vulgar cannot, indeed, com- 


prehend all such conversions; and the sculp- 
tor’s maid-servant may dust the Phidian Ju-| 
piter every day and think it nothing but “an| 
ugly old Jew.” On the other hand, with 
things imposing while strange, if paltry in 
themselves, familiarity does breed contempt: 
unmeaning forms and ceremonies are of this | 
category ; ‘also titles. Barbarians are fond 
of them, and so are we; but the odd thing 
with us is, that we pay very little regard 
to their meaning. We call persons dukes, 








for instance,—which mean leaders; and 
Wellington and Newcastle are equally 


‘ Dukes.” Lord Bacon and Lord Mount- 
cashel, the Duke of Ormonde and _ the 
Marquis of Townshend, are equally called 
“Peers.” We do not call all leaders Dukes 
—Peel, Cobden, and O’Connell are not 
Dukes. Places sometimes have titles, and| 
there is the same divorce of substantial ideas 
from words: in Spain there has just been a 
new creation—Seville is “‘ unconquered,” Sa- 
ragossa “heroic,” Grenada “ magnanimous,” 
Malaga “fearless.” One would suppose by 
the new map that Spain had an inordinate 
share of patriotic virtues. London and Paris | 
have no special titles, though they have seve- 
ral other things. By an odd freak, some 
titles become privative: people think it dero- 
gatory to be called “ Mr. ;” for though many 
aman Is a master, Or, as we pronounce it 
‘mister,’ and no one is “ shield-bearer ;” 











yet is there a prevalent ambition to be writ- 
ten down “ esquire.” 


Kensington is quite | 





OF HAMBURG. 


agitated just now on the subject: some Ma- 
gistrates have decided that Commissioners 
of Land-tax are not le ‘gally ** esquires :” one 
who used to be called ** coach- masa: which 
he is, wished to be calied “ shield-bearer,” 
which he is not; though all polite people 
will call him so, except Magistrates in Petit- 
Sessions. A Captain of Volunteers thought 
himself an ‘ esquire,” whereas he is pro- 
nounced to be a * gentleman ;” which must 
be very mortifying—almost as bad as being 
called * good man.’ 

Cui bono ? where is the use of it all? The 
use of a title is a short way of calling to 
mind certain facts typified by the title. In 
some cases the memento may be advanta- 
geous—as where the title has a_ practical 
meaning. ‘Thus, the soldier who addresses 
his officer by a title calls to mind his duty 
as part of a system of subordination on which 
the efficiency of a soldiery depends. But 
where is the use, in private society, of predi- 
cating the officer’s military station when you 
ask him to take wine with you? Why, 
when you ask another if he will take sugar 
in his tea, recognize the fact that he sits and 
votes in one House of Parliament, may see 
the Queen when he likes, and so forth, by 


9 


calling him * Lord:” and you say “my 
| Lord,” when he isn’t your Lord?) What is 


the good of that? 
There may be a mischief in titles: those 
who possess the forms of esteem and the 


| counterfeits of respectable qualities, may be 


content to go without the realities. Such is 
the case with most forms. Where we come 
to that which is really good and great, titles 
are rejected as worthless and impertinent: 
titles will not cling to Hampden, Howard, 


or Shakspeare; lovers use not titles; and 


| they intrude but timidly into the sacred do- 


mestic circle. 
—~>———_ 


JEWS OF HAMBURG. 

One curious source of traffic for Hull is threaten- 
ed with extinction. ‘There is a law in Hamburg 
prohibiting mixed marriages, which people evade 
by repairing to some other country to be united; 
and the regular steam-communication with Hull 
gives that place a preference. The Senate of Ham- 
burg, however, have under consideration a law 
authorizing marriages between Christians and 
Jews. The Hull folk have clearly a “vested inte- 
rest” at stake, and they should petition the Senate 
against the invasion of a law which gives them 
“ protection.” —Spectator. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


KANGAROO HUNTING. 

The following lively description of a Kangaroo 
Hunt is extracted from the “ Tules of the Colo- 
nies,’ an extended notice of which work has 
already appeared in a former number. 

“Tr was just light when the stock-keeper 

called me, and | wasn’t long dressing. I 

took one of the large pistols that father said 

I might have, and the stock-keeper had a 

musket, and we had half a damper and a 

paper of salt, and I had my big hack-knife, 

and so off we went. I do think | Hector knew 
he was going to have some kangaroo; for 
he seemed so glad, and licked his chops, and 

Fly wagged he xr tail, and the morning was 

so beautiful, and what do you think, father ? 

the bird that mother likes to hear so much 
is a magpie! it is indeed; for | saw it, and 

t’s just like an English magpie, only it sings 

so beautifully. We walked over the plain 

till we came to the hills ; the dogs kept quiet 
behind us. The stock-keeper said | might 
see they had been well trained; they kept 
their heads low and their tails hanging down 
behind them, as if they had no life in them ; 
but you should have seen them when they 
got sight of a kangaroo, didn’t they pluck 
up! We went on till we got about four or 

five miles from the tents, and then we did 

not talk, for the kangaroos are startled at the 

least noise ; they are just like hares for that. 

Then the stock-keeper stood still. He said 

to the dogs, ‘ Go, find,’ and then the dogs 

cantered about round us, going further and 
further off, till Hector began to sme Il about 
very earnestly. ‘* He has got scent,’ said the 
stock-keeper ; and so he had, for he galloped 
off with his nose to the ground straight ahead. 

Fly saw him, and she galloped ‘after. ‘| 

think it’s a big one,’ said the stock-keeper, 

‘the dogs seem so-warm at it.’ | was run- 

ning after them as fast as I could, when the 

stock-kee per calle d after me tostop. ‘ Stop,’ 
said he; ‘it’s of no use for you to run, you 
could not keep up with them.’ ‘ Why, what 
are we to do?’ said 1; ‘if they kill a kanga- 
roo, how can we find it” ‘ Wait a bit, said 

he; ‘all in good time. If the dogs kill a 

kangaroo we shall find him, [ll warrant.’ 

So we waited and waited till [ was quite 

tired; and a good while after Hector came 

back quite slowly, as if he was tired, with 

Fly following after. The stock-keeper look- 


ed at his tind ‘What’s that for?’ said I. 
‘ To see if he has killed,’ said he ; ‘ look here, 
Votume V.—12 


his mouth is bloody, and that’s come by kill- 
ing a kangaroo, you may be sure of it.’ 
Then the stock-keeper stood up, and said to 
Hector, ‘ Show ;’ and then Hector trotted off, 
not fast, but pretty fast, so that I was obliged 
to trot too to keep up with him; and he trot- 
ted on and on till I was rather tired, I dare 
|say for three miles from where we were at 
first ; and on he went, and we following him, 
till he brought us to a dead kangaroo, close 
jto a little pool of water. It was a monstrous 
big one, with such a claw on each of his 
hind legs ; a claw that would rip up a dog in 
a moment, or a man too, if he got at him, 
‘Good dog !’ said the stock-keeper : and Hec- 
tor wagged his tail, and seemed to like to be 
praised, Then the stock-keeper gave me his 
gun to hold, and he cut open the kangaroo, 
and gave the inside to the dogs. ‘Then he 
skinned the upper part down to the loins, and 
cut the kangaroo in half, and hung it up in 
|a tree, noting the place; the other half he 
t | left on the ground; that is, when he went 
away from the place, for he would not let 
the dogs have more than a taste of the blood, 
lest it should spoil their hunting. ‘ What’s 

to be done now? said I. ¢ We'll kill an- 
other,’ said the stock-keeper, ‘if you are not 
tired.’ I said I was not tired a bit; so after 
we had rested a little while, we went on 
again, the dogs following us as at first. We 
saw plenty of brush- kangaroos, but we would 
not touch them. After we had got a mile 
or two, the stock-keeper, who had been ex- 
amining the ground all the way along, said, 

‘I think there are some big ones heresbouts, 
by the look of the marks ;? so he said to 
the dogs, ‘ Go, find,’ as he had said before. 
Almost directly we saw such a large fel- 
low—I’m sure he was six feet high—he 
looked at us and at the dogs for.a moment, 
and then off he went. My gracious! what 
hops he did give! he hopped with his two 
hind-legs, with his fore-legs in the air, and 
his tail straight out behind him—and wasn’t 
it a tail!—it was as thick as a bed-post; and 
this great tail went wag, wag, up and down, 
as he jumped, and seemed to balance him 
behind. But Hector and Fly were after him. 

This time the stock-keeper ran too, for the 
ground was level and clear of fallen timber, 
and you could see a good way before you. 
I had begun to feel a little tired, but I didn’t 
feel tired then. Hop, hop, went the kanga- 
roo, and the dogs after him, and we after the 
dogs; and we scampered on till I was quite 
out of breath; and the kangaroo was a good 
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bit before the dogs, when he turned up a| 
hill. ‘Now we shall have him,’ said the, 
stock-keeper ; ‘the dogs will beat him up-| 
hill.” I wanted my breath, but I kept up,| 
and we scrambled up the hill, and | thought, 
the dogs would get him; but the kangaroo 
got to the top of the hill first, and when we 
got a sight of him, he was bounding down 
the hill making such prodigious leaps at 
every jump, over every thing, that you 
couldn’t believe it if you did’nt see it. ‘The 
dogs had no chance with him down-hill. ¢ It’s 
of no use,’ said the stock-keeper, ‘ for us to 
try to keep up with him; we may as well 
stay here. He’ll lead the dogs a pretty chase, 
will that fellow; he’s a Boomah, and one of 
the biggest rascals I ever saw.’ So we sat 
down at the top of the hill, under a gum- 
tree, and there we sat a long time, I don’t 
know how long, until we saw Hector coming 
up. The stock-keeper looked at his mouth. 

* He has killed,’ said he; * but he has got a 
little scratched in the tussle, and so has Fly. 

That big chap was almost too much for two 
dogs.’ Then he said ‘ Go, show!’ and Hece- 
tor and Fly trotted along straight to where 
tne kangaroo lay, without turning to the 
right or left, but going over every thing, just 
as if they knew the road quite well. We 
came to a hollow, and there we saw the kan- 
garoo lying dead. Just as the stock-keeper 
was going to cut him open, | saw another 
kangaroo not a hundred yards off. ‘ There’s 
another!’ said I; and the dogs, although 
they had had a hard battle with the kan- 
garoo liying dead, started off directly. 

Close to us was a large pond of water, like 
a little lake. The kangaroo was between 
the dogs and the lake, Not knowing how to 
get past, I suppose, he hopped right into the 
I ake, and the dogs went after him. He hop- 
ped further into the lake, where the water 
sot deeper, and then the dogs were obliged 
to swim ; but they were game and would not 
leave their work. When the kangaroo found 
himself getting pretty deep in the water, he| « 
stopped and turned on the dogs ; but he could 
not use his terrible hind-claws : so when one 
of the dogs made a rise at his throat, (they 
always try to get hold of the throat,) he took 
hold of him with his fore -legs, and ducked 
him under the water. Then the other dog 
made a spring at him, and the kangaroo 
ducked him in the same way. ‘ Well,’ said 


the stock-keeper, ‘I never saw the like of 


that before ; this is a new game.’ And all the 





while the dogs kept springing at the kanga- 





KANGAROO HUNTING. 


roo’s throat, and the kangaroo kept ducking 
them under the water. But it was plain the 
| dogs were getting exhausted, for they were 
oblige -d to swim and be ducke d too; while the 
kangaroo stood with his head and fore-legs 
out of the water. ‘This will never do,’ said 
the stock-keeper ; * he’ll drown the dogs soon 
at this rate.’ So he took his gun from me, 
and put a ball in it. * Now,’ said he, ‘ for a 
good shot; [ must take care not to hit the 
dogs.’ He put his gun over the branch of a 
dead tree, and watching his time, he fired, and 
hit the kangaroo in the neck, and down it came 
in the water. He then called off the dogs, 
and they swam back to us. ‘ He is such a 
prime one,’ said he, ‘it would be a pity to 
lose his skin;’ so he waded in after him, and 
dragged him out. ‘It’s a pity,’ said he, ‘ to 
lose so much meat, but his hind-quarters 
would be a bigger load than I should like to 
carry home; but I must have his skin, and 
I'll tell you what, young fellow, you shall 
have his tail, though I’m thinking it’s rather 
more than you can carry home.’ ‘This roused 
me a bit, to think I couldn’t carry a kanga- 
roo’s tail; so | determined to take it home, if 
I dropped, though I must say it was so heavy 
that | was obliged to rest now and then, and 
the stock-keeper carried it a good part of the 
way for me. ‘What shall we do with the 
meat?’ said I, ‘ What shall we do with it” 
said he; ‘are you hungry!’ ‘I believe you,’ 
said I. * Then we'll make a dinner off him, 
said the stock-keeper. With that we got 
together some dry sticks, and made a fire, 
and the stock-keeper took the ramrod of his 
musket, and first he cut a slice of the lean off 
the loins, which he said was the tenderest 
part, and put the ramrod through it, and then 
he cut out a bit of fat, and slid it on after the 
lean, and so on a bit of fat and a bit of lean 
till he had put on lots of slices, and so he 
roasted them over the fire. He gave me the 
ramrod to hold, and cutting a long slice of 
bark out of a gum-tree, made two plates ; 
capital plates, he said, for a bush-dinner. | 
told you we had got some salt and some 
damper, and I was pretty hungry, as you 
may suppose, and [ thought it the most deli- 
cious dinner [ ever ate. When | had done, 
[ laid down on the grass, and Hector and Fly 
came and laid themselves down beside me, 
and somehow, | don’t know how it was, I fell 
asleep, [ was so tired. I slept a good while, 
for the stock-keeper said it would have been 
a sin to wake me, | was in such a sweet 
sleep. I woke up, however, after a good 





LIVING IN 


nap, and felt as if I could eat a bit more 
kangaroo, But it was getting late, and so we 
made the best of our way home. We passed 
by the place where we had killed the kan- 
garoo; so the stock-keeper brought home the 
hind-quarters and the three skins, and | 
brought home a tail; and really I don’t know 
which is best, kangaroo steaks or kangaroo 
steamer. ‘ Or cockatoo pie,’ said his mother; 
‘and now to bed; I dare say we shall dream 
all night of your ‘ Tale of a Kangaroo,’ ” 


a 


From the Spectator. 
LIVING IN A HURRY. 


Pernaps the most characteristic peculiarity 
of the social condition of England at present 
is the unhealthy want of repose. Travelling 
by railroad is merely typical of the headlong 
hurry with which all the affairs of life are 
transacted, In business, men are in a hurry 
to get rich: they cannot submit to the tedicus 
process of adding one year’s patient and 
legitimate gains to those of its predecessor, 
but seek by bold speculative combinations, by 
anticipations of intelligence received through 
the ordinary channels, to make or mar 
themselves by one bold stroke. The devo- 
tees of pleasure seek, as it were, to multiply 
their personal presence—not only by rattling 
to a dozen assemblies of a night, as has been 
the worshipful practice in London during the 
gay season for some hundred years, but by 
shooting in the North of Scotland and yacht- 
ing in the Channel during the same week, 
visiting Palestine and the Pyramids during 


the Parliamentary recess, and other feats of 


celerity. ‘The mechanical wheels revolve 
with accumulated speed to correspond to the 
hot haste of those who impel them. The 
long hours of factory and milliner drudges, 
the gangs of night and day labourers reliev- 
ing each other in printing-offices and coal- 
pits—all the unintermitting, eager, go- 
ahead” pressure of society—are but so many 
symptoms of the excitement which impels 
men to live inahurry. It isa paradox only 
in form to say that we are in such a hurry 
to live that we do not live at all. Life slips 
through our fingers, unfelt, unenjoyed, in the 
bustle of preparing to live. A day of busi- 
ness is a day of breathless haste. The duties 
of the toilet are hurried through; the break- 
fast is gulped down without being tasted ; the 
ne wspaper is skimmed with a dim idea of its 
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contents; the place of business is posted to 
in chariot, cab, or *bus; the day is spent in 
straining to overtake complicated details of 
business too extensive for the mind’s grasp ; 
it costs a race to be in time for dinner, and 
dinner is curtailed of its fair proportion of time 
for the debate, or the committee, or the opera, 
or the evening party, or all of them. Even 
sleep is got through impatiently, with frequent 
startings and consultations of the watch, 
lest the morning hours be lost. We snore 
in quicker time than our ancestors snored. 
And the worst of it is, that men cannot help 
this railroad fashion of galloping out of life. 
When such a crowd as now peoples these 
islands are all running at this headlong 
speed, you must run with them, or be borne 
down and run over and trampled to death 
by the mass. It is only by joining in the 
frantic gallop that you can keep your place 
and save your bones from being broken. 
Habit becomes so inveterate, that even when 
thrown out of the vortex men cannot rest. In 
the young societies of our Colonial empire, 
(and this is not their least reeommendation,) 
men might live more leisurely if they chose ; 
but the gigantic bankruptcy of New South 
Wales shows too clearly that even in our 
antipodean provinces this foolish effort to ac- 
complish every thing at once is epidemic. 
Our very diseases partake of this contagious 
haste: the lingering consumption is growing 
less frequent—the instantaneous apoplexy 
and ossification of the heart are taking its 
place. ven the moralizers on this univer- 
sal race for the sake of running, hurry along 
with the rest, and pant out their reflections 
as they run. 


np 


INFLUENCE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Wherever the arts are cultivated with success, they 
almost imperceptibly educate the general taste, and 
make politeness of mind keep pace with refinement 
of manners. They are toa highly commercial and 
opulent state of society what chivalry was to the 
feudal system: they wear down its asperities, en- 
liven the dulness of its repose, and mitigate the 
fierceness of its enjoyments. Where the arts are 
well understood, fashion cannot be so monstrous or 
fantastic as where they exert no salutary dominion 
over the fond love of variety. Barbaric nations, 
where there is much wealth, never expend it in such 
away as proves they have any notion of the plea- 
sures of refinement. ‘They endeavour to attract ad- 
miration through the vulgar passion of adornment, 
rather than the praise of enlightened opinion.— 





Writings of the late Sidney Taylor. 




















136 : THE CHANCES OF LIFE. 


Henry has a perfect right to ventilate his 
qualifications in the market of the world, and 
THE DUKE DE BORDEAUX, to say with the carter in the opera—*“ If you 
Evrerysopy remembers that Charles the} want a young man with a true honest heart, 
Tenth was a King of France, who was turn-| here is one for your purpose; come take me 
ed out of his country for picking a quarrel} and try.” The odd thing is, that veteran 
with some printers; but everybody may not! politicians seem to think that his coming here 
remember that he left a grandson, who is| decides something! Why, England has for 
now called the Duke of Bordeaux. This| generations been a house of call for kings, 
young human being—we use the most gene- princes, ministers, and patriots out of place; 
ral term, because there is a singular cap-| and their admission here no more settles their 
tiousness about his titles—after being nursed | employment, than an advertisement in the 
for a long time in the more absolute courts! papers settles the desires of those who “ want 
of the North, is paying a visit to England. places—all letters to be post-paid.” Charles 
His appearance has begotten so much fuss} the Tenth, the Duke of Brunswick, Don 
and confusion—such a world of gossip, mys-| Miguel, Prince Christophe, and a host of 
tification, deprecation, and vindication—that | royal “ casual poor,” have been allowed the 
one might almost fancy the English press to| run of the country; and why not this very 
be suddenly bitten with the French appetite} imnocuous youth, merely because some day 
for mystery. His right to come was acknow-| he may be wanted? 
ledged by one section; but then the French 


From the Spectator. 





Royalists were told, in a “ bill-sticker’s be- ——>— 
ware” kind of tone, that they must keep off, 
and not fancy that because he was allowed THE CHAtNCES OF LIFE. 


to visit Lord Shrewsbury, the English peo- The chain of dazzling performances of men cele- 


ple were ready to pitchfork him on to Louis brated in literature and art will often be found to 
commence from some trifling circumstance. For 


Pitts. AF ee ae gee cab ke I 
Philippe’s throne. Then another section wax- example: Evelyn was walking one day in a field 
ed wroth, and asserted, not only the young | near Says Court; he stopped for a moment to look 
man’s right to come, but his royal station, | in at the window of a poor solitary thatched house, 
and almost hinted that he had a right to be | and beheld a young man carving a cartoon of Tin- 
the object of intrigues. Of course, the indi- | "et of which he had bought a copy. Evelyn re- 

id i lluded bal ; | quested permission to enter, and soon recommend. 
y « © , « - @ hd , = © . . td ‘ 
vidual alluded to ms eS IS it to n t 1 man ed the youthful artist to the patronage of Charles 
about whom certain political antiquarlans 1N| the Second. Such was the commencement of the 
Paris entertain some hallucination: he is not | fame of Gibbons. But for that walk and that listen- 
bound to commit suicide to shuffle off that | ™g of Evelyn, he might still have pursued his soli- 

Part ae van tary toil unfriended and unknown. ‘Tickell owed 
embarrassing identity. + me 

i ¢ aici ‘ | all his political prosperity to a little poem suggested 

In the quarrel about the interpretation to be | by the opera of Rosamond. ‘The late William Gif- 


put on the civilities shown to him here, a} ford was rescued from the penury and hardships of 
number of other things were drawn into the | @ coasting-trader by the report and the sympathy 
dispute; and finally, our own Glorious Revo- | of fish-women. Sometimes the very circumstances 
: Fo . ne ,| Which seem to portend our ruin, promote to an ex- 
lution of 1688 was called over the coals!) ,. 7). ' ee wean 
i , i " | traordinary extent our prosperity and happiness. 
As, however, no “ leading articles” on earth | This may be exemplified from the life of the pre- 
can undo that historical event, we need not | sent amiable and learned Professor Lee. He was 
enter the discussion, or a good deal might be| by trade a carpenter, and had no means of extend- 
said not only on that but on all previous} "8 his knowledge of languages except by exchang- 
itis hs sone of the Duke of |e the grammar of one for that of another, and his 
rnhhatnapartanaat le Champions OF the LUKE OF! only time of study was after the conclusion of his 
Bordeaux seem finally to take their stand on} work in the evening. At length he married; and 
this position—that he may be -alled upon | the expenses of his new manner of life obliged him 
to fulfil certain ‘ destinies;” that he is a to devote his evening as well as his morning hours 


. . to { and the saw. At this critical junc- 
very amiable and accomplished young man, the hammer and a lap 
’ ‘ ture, his chest of tools was consumed by fire, and 


though the fact is known only to the few; destitution stared him in the face. His loss attract- 
and that he has a pertect right to come down | ed attention to his character, and friends were not 
into these parts to convince the world at large | long wanting to assist the patient and struggling 
of the pleasing circumstance, Undoubtedly, scholar. But for the burning of that chest of tools, 


eR ill , »..* | the Cambridge Professor of Hebrew might at this 
among the vicissitudes of the world, France| . , 
: instant have been mending a window-frame at Bris- 


may some day want a new king, for the} tol, instead of occupying a stall in its cathedral.— 
French are very fanciful; and the young| Fraser’s Magazine for December. 
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POETRY. 











From the Hiuminated Magazine for December. 


A LAMENT FOR VICTOR HUGO’S DAUGH- 
TER. 
By thy hoarse waters, deep and mournful Sea, 
The heart of Europe mourneth 
For gentle Lady who went forth on thee, 
And ne’er returneth. 


Have not thy waves abased our thrones and towers, 
Laid stirring hearts to sleep—rebuked the strong | 
With cold, remorseless slaugliter ? 
And must they strip our garden of its flowers, 
And covet one so innocent and young ? 
Alas!—the Poet’s daughter! 


O, was his hearth too glad? did Elf and Fay 
Sing morn and eve a music there too blithe 
For mortal host’s enjoying, 
That thou amid aerial dance and lay 
Must bid Despair to shriek and Anguish writhe, | 
That perfect mirth destroying ? 


It was not so: the tissue of his dreams 
Was not so sparkling that commissioned Death 
Must needs the web shade over. 
He sat with helpless captive by the streams 
Of a strange land—fathomed the gulph beneath 
Frail maid, and savage lover. 


He watched bow Man with fierce temptation warred | 
Since Eden’s primal days. He loved alone 
By graves unblessed to linger; 
And all the pangs by tyrant Hate prepared 
For Freedom and for Truth, to him were known | 
As tones to artful singer. | 





Was’t not enough to strive in midnight’s gloom, 
To dwell by noon with such imaginings 
For ever darkly breeding ?— 
But must the Spoiler waste the dreamer's home, 
Nor his heart’s softest and most holy strings 
Be spared the doom of bleeding? 


Deep Ocean murmurs on, nor deigns reply 
To loud Dismay, who deems her question wild 
May treasure lost recover, 
Save by a low and plaintive lullaby; 
“Sleep, young and tender mother, with thy child, | 
Thy pilgrimage is over!” 





In mournful concord with thy voice, O Sea, 
The heart of Europe mourneth 
For gentle Lady who went forth on thee, 
And ne’er returneth! 
Henry F, Cuorrey, 
Sept. 18th, 1843, 
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From the Book of Beauty, 1844. 
CONTENT AND DESIRE. 


BY SIR E. L. BULWER,. 


TuereE rested on a heap of stone 
A quiet, but a shadowy Form; 
A thousand Tempests there had blown, 
And still as calm It kept Its throne— 
A smiler on the storm! 


There skimm’d the earth and roved the air 
A Shape on restless wings, 

For ever, be it foul or fair, 

Fluttering, and seeking here and there 
For undiscovered things. 


An Angel came from Heaven, and bore 
The silent Shade on high, 

Half seen, with dim clouds floating o’er, 

To dwell and smile for evermore 
Within the farthest sky. 


The Flutterer on the wing, that ne’er 
Till then a goal had guess’d, 

Belholds the silent Shadow there, 

Skims Earth no more, but through the air, 

For ever upward, seeks to share, 
In vain—the Calm One’s rest! 

A guide that leads all human kind 
That winged fool is given— 

For aye to seek, and ne’er to find 

Till Earth be o’er—the Shade enshrin’d 
In clouds, but clouds of Heaven. 


—_——— 
From the Court Journal. 
A CONFESSION. 


Tue earth is full of music: every tree 
Hath its familiar bird—its little sprite, 


That haunts the murmuring boughs, and with 


delight 
Trills forth its wild notes to the passing bee. 
There’s music in the roaring of the sea, 
There’s music in the thunder of the sky, 
And in the night-wind’s mystic lullaby, 
That floats in dying cadence o’er the lea. 
Man, too, doth swell the treasury of sound, 
And out of silent things a soul doth strike, 
Harmonious to his will. In varied round 
Thus music breathes; but never can I like 
(As fain I must acknowledge, if put to’t) 
The « Overture to Egmont” on one flute ! 
G. D 
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POETRY. 


Gin! Gin! a Drop of Gin! 

Oh! then its tremendous temptations begin, 

i To take, alas! 

A DROP OF GIN! To the fatal glass,— 

And happy the wretch that it does not win 
To change the black hue 
Of his ruin to blue— 

While Angels sorrow, and Demons grin— 
And lose the rheumatic 
Chill of his attic 

By plunging into the palace of Gin! 


From the (London) Charivari. 





Gin! Gin! a Drop of Gin! 
What magnified monsters circle therein! 
Ragged, and stained with filth and mud, 
Some plague-spotted, and some with blood ! 
Shapes of Misery, Shame, and Sin: 
Figures that make us loathe and tremble, 
Creatures scarce human, that more resemble 
Broods of diabolical kin, 
Ghoule and Vampyre, Demon and Jin! : 
Gin! Gin! a Drop of Gin! THE POET’S FAREWELL TO LOVE. 
The dram of Satan! the liquor of Sin!— IMITATED FROM THE SPANISH. 
Distill'd from the fell “ No oso pensar el dia y hora quando 
Alembics of Hell, Mis ojos comengaron a mirarte.”—Boscan. 
By Guilt and Death, his own brother and twin! Wuen first with all a lover’s pride 
That Man might fall I wooed and won thee for my bride, 
Still lower than all ; I little thought that thou could’st be 
The meanest creatures with scale and fin. Estranged as now thou art, from me ; 
But hold—we are neither Barebones nor Prynne, | ‘That sce an Souls eal oe tonto ? 
Who lashi'd with such rage As then within my bosom glowed 
Phe sins of the age; : Would meet with cold indifference : 
—_ poop wid « men too much of a din, And I, along life’s weary road, 
andl ’, By her whom I was proud to call my own, 

__ And sweet Mercy dilute, ; Be left to journey on, uncared for and alone. 
With a Drop of Pity, the Drop of Gin! fie 
‘ S . Yet so it is; and never more 
Gin! Gin! a Drop of Gin _ ? Shall Love in this forsaken breast 
When darkly Adversity’s day ’s set in, Be found, as he was wont before, 

And the friends and peers A welcome, a thrice welcome guest. 

Of earlier years eas On that illusion, while a gleam 
Prove warm without, but cold within,— Of hope remained, “twas bliss to dwell; 

And cannot retrace lt was a bright, a flattering dream, 

A familiar spl ‘ Which bound my reason like a spell. 
That's steep'd in poverty up to the chin ;— But now I filing my passion to the wind— , 
But snub, neglect, cold-shoulder and cut Avainst the insidious bane for ever steel my mind. 
The ragged pauper, misfortune’s butt,— ™ SwyNFEN JERVIS. 
Hardly acknowledg’d by kith and kin Lite 

Because, poor rat! 





—_———— 


He has no cravat; ; 
A seedy coat, and a hole in that!— From the Tllwminated Magazine for December. 
No sole to his shoe, and no brim to his hat; STANZAS. 
fee a change of linen—except his skin: Can it be, thou art gone ?—thou seemest one 
No gloves—no vest, Who sweetly sleepeth ! 
Either second or best; Yes, thou art gone! “I hear the loved one’s moan 
And what is worse than all the rest, For thee, who weepeth 
No light heart, tho’ his breeches are thin,— ee — 
While Time elopes 
With all golden hopes, 
And even with those of pewter and tin,— As winter’s cold oft nips in blossoming 
The brightest dreams, Spring’s fairest flowers! 
And the best of schemes, " 
All knock’d down, like a wicket by Mynn.— Yes! thou art gone '—thou wert too pure, too 
Each castle in air - bright, 
Seized by Giant Despair, a ne good, too fair, . 
No prospect in life worth a minikin pin,— To stay with us. but in eternal light 
No credit—no cash, T'hy home was there: 
on = ae to hash, paw ; Why should we mourn that thou art snatched away 
No bread—not even potatoes to mash, In quict years, 
No er > reget ie in the binn,— Ere rtief had dimm’d the clearness of thy day 
Smash’d, broken to bits, Vith sorrow’s tears ? 
With judgments and writs, on ‘ it 
Bonds, bills, and cognovits distracting the wits, Why weep for thee ? why let the throbbing heart 
in the webs that the spiders of Chancery spin,— Be sore distressed ? 
Till weary of life, its worry and strife; Clothed in light, an angel now thou art 


Black visions are rife of a razor, a knife, Among the blessed. 
Cc. H.W. 


Of poison—a rope—“ jouping over a linn.” — 


Yes! thou art gone—gone in the opening spring 
Of life’s young hours, 
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ART AND 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


C. L. Eastiaxe, Esq., R. A., has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Seguier as Keeper of the National 
Pictures. The appointment has been universally 
praised. The pure character, extensive erudition, 
and high genius of this accomplished artist, are cal- 
culated to confer—and will undoubtedly confer— 
additional importance on the office; and the selec- 
tion is considered to be one pregnant with immense 
benefit to the Arts. For our own part, however, 
we may not accept it as matter for entire congratu- 
lation. We cannot doubt that the occupation con- 
sequent upon the due discharge of official duties 
will force the great English painter far too fre- 
quently from his easel; and therefore apprehend 
that, in the zenith of his fame and the vigour of his 
mind, he will contribute too little to the hereafter 
of British Art. It is notorious that, during the last 
two or three years—the time of Mr. Eastlake hay- 
ing been so much occupied by “ business” connect- 
ed with the Royal Commission—the productions of 
his pencil have been few, and of comparatively 


minor importance. We looked, hopefully, to his | 


withdrawal from the Commission, as a means by 
which the world was to be enriched. We fear that 
now his mind and time will be necessarily occupied 
away from his studio; and are selfish enough to 
think more of the loss we sustain in being deprived 
(as we must be to a large extent) of our great painter 
than of the advantages that may arise to us out of 
his pure taste, sound knowledge, and sure integrity, 
as the national connoisseur.— Art Union. 


Srr Aveustus Catcort, R. A., has been appointed 
Conservator of the Royal Pictures—an appointment 
held by the late Mr. Seguier, in conjunction with 
that of Keeper of the National Gallery. This is an 
appointment in every way desirable; neither the 
years nor the health of the artist warrant the expec- 
tation of his producing many more great works, 
and the post is a comfortable provision for age, a 
small reward—yet a sure one—for a life of hon- 
ourahle labour.—Jbid. 





SCIENCE. 


Tue Two AppoInTMENTS given by Sir Robert Peel 
to two accomplished painters may be received as a 
new compliment conferred upon the profession by 
the Premier. The nominations were, we know, 
not only unsolicited, but totally unexpected; they 
were designed as honorary distinctions and substan- 
tial rewards for merit; and may therefore be ac- 
cepted as auguries of better days to come. In this 
country, unhappily, artists and men of letters have 
been too generally regarded by the state as useless 
idlers—mere drones in the busy hive. Statues and 
Parliamentary thanks and national grants in abun- 
dance have been lavished on British sailors and sol- 
diers and statesmen; while those who really make 
a country glorious have been passed by with indif- 
ference or contempt. We are on the eve of better 
days. Let us receive the first proof of it with thank- 
ful pride.—Jhid. 

Femate EmpioyMent in Tue Arts.—The School 
of Design at Somerset House has established a class 
for the instruction of females in wood-engraving. 
It is already well attended; and has added another 
to the very limited opportunities for the occupation 
of female talent which exist in this country.— 
Morning Chronicle. 

Of the peculiar suitableness of the art of engra- 
ving on wood as an occupation for women, no one 
who knows any thing of the practice of the art, or 
of the narrow limits to which fashion restricts the 
employment of women, without subjecting them to 
degradation, can entertain reasonable doubts. The 
practice of wood-engraving is clean; it may be best 
performed in the quiet of home; it requires no ex- 
travagant outlay for tools, &c.; and a lady, in other 
respects duly qualified, may, for a few shillings, pro- 
cure gravers and wood, and establish herself as a 
wood-engraver. Yet simple as the process of be- 
coming an engraver seems to be thus far, we would 
guard our fair readers against imagining that any 
one who has tools and wood may become a wood- 
engraver. Qualifications far more important, and 
quite independent of the art of engraving, must 
be possessed. Lead-pencils and drawing-paper are 
not costly, and a steel pen and a sheet of paper may 
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be bought for a halfpenny—but the mere possession 
of them does not make draughtsmen or literary men; 
nor will wood and tools make an engraver. Even 
the next step in wood-engraving—the handling of 
the tools—is not very difficult: a month’s practice 
will enable any delicate and sensitive fingers to cut 
the wood without slipping; even all the instruction 
which words can convey, might be learned in an- 
other month; but the person who shall have under- 
gone thus much is still far from being a good en- 
graver. Ifa pupil, accomplished in the art of draw- 
ing with precision and delicacy—not merely skilled 
in copying other drawings, but competent to draw 
from nature in honest and determined lines—hav- 
ing, too, a perception and feeling for art—should 


take up wood-engraving, we think it not unlikely | 


that, having learned the first obvious rules of the 
art, she might, after a practice of six months, ren- 
der her hand and the graver subservient to the direc- 
tion of her knowledge. But without a feeling for 
art, and the expacity to handle dexterously a lead- 
pencil, let no one conceive that she may become a 
wood-engraver in this short time. In two years, if 
kept in sufficient employment, she may be qualified 
to take rank among the average professional en. 
gravers of the day, which, indeed, is no great posi- 
tion to take as an artist; but sufficient, with con- 
nexions, to obtain employment. By far the most 
difficult part of wood-engraving, is the art of draw- 
ing—that most essential thing, in which our wood- 
engravers, with few exceptions, are lamentably defi- 
cient. Our advice, then, to young females is, not 
to enter upon the art unless they are skilled in 
drawing; but if able to draw well—the human 
figure especially—then we would certainly encour- 
age them to become wood-engravers, with a fair 
prospect of success. Have the Directors of the 
School of Design made such a qualification a pre- 
liminary condition of admission? From what we 
hear of their proceedings, we fear that they have 
not. If so, their excellent intentions will be frus- 
trated, and they will only have helped to overstock 
a profession already crowded with mediocrities. If 
they have, and if they rigidly enforce it, they may, 
and they ought to, set at defiance all selfish remon- 
strance.— Atheneum. 


Lirnotint.— Extract from the specification of 
Mr. Hullmandel:— 

“'The object of my invention is to obtain clear 
and satisfactory impressions from drawings made 
on plates or stones, with the brush or camel or sable 
hair pencil, as well as with the stump, such draw- 
ings heretofore not having been made to yield good 
and clear impressions. For this purpose the plate 
or stone is first grained as for a chalk drawing: a 
polished stone may be used, but a grained stone is 
more pleasant to work on. The drawing being 
completed on the plate or stone, with ordinary litho- 
graphic ink, dissolved in water, and with the use of 
a brush or a hair pencil or with the stump, or with 
any of these styles mixed, it is prepared with acid, 
as is usually done with chalk drawings; after the 
drawing is thus prepared, with acid as aforesaid, 
and well dried, the plate or stone is placed in an 


inclined position, and a solution of resin in a vola- | 


tile solvent such as is generally used in aquatinting 
is poured over the whole drawing; as the solvent 
evaporates, the resin cracks or extracts in the usual 
way, just as is the case in laying a ground upen a 
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| polished copper or steel plate, previous to engraving 
| a subject in aquatint. ‘The drawing which is under- 
/neath is, therefore, protected where tlie resinous 
| particles adhere to the plate or stone, while the por- 
| tions of the plate or stone which are in the cracks 
|or between the portions of resin, are exposed and 
| unprotected. When this ground is well dried, I 
warm the plate or stone gently before a fire, in 
order to fix the resin well on the drawing; | then 
throw over the whole surface of the plate or stone, 
in order to etch it in those parts not protected by 
the ground, a very strong mizture of nitric or muri- 
| atic acid (or of any acid that will act strongly on 
lithographic plates or stones) and gum-water, and 
| allow it to act for about a minute. ‘The proportion 
I usually employ is six parts of gum-water to one 
of nitric acid. ‘The ground and the drawing are 
then washed off with spirits of turpentine, and the 
plate or stone is ready for printing. ‘The ground 
which I have used with most success is composed 
of common pitch, one-fourth of an ounce; of resin 
four ounces and a half, mixed with one quart of 
strong spirits of wine. The above must be left to 
dissolve for three days previous to use, and strained,” 


HuNGERFORD SusrENSION BBIpGE OVER THE T'HAMES. 


| —It is intended to open this bridge in May next. 


The abutments on either side of the Thames, and 
the pier on the Hungerford side, are completed. 
The pier on the Lambeth side was expected to be fin- 
ished by Christmas. ‘The length from pier to pier 
will be six hundred feet. The entire length of the 
bridge from the abutments on the Hungerford side 
to the opposite will be fourteen hundred and forty 
feet. Its height from the water level to the footing 
will be twenty-eight fect. ‘The links that compose 
the supporting chains are made of malleable iron, 
seven hundred tons of which will be necessary for 
the construction of the bridge. A contract has been 
made for the completion of the bridge at a cost of 
£30,000. The total cost, including expenses inci- 
dental to the progress of the work, the act of Par- 
liament, &c., will be £106,000. The projectors 
calculate that a net annual income of £38,000 will 
| be derived from toils. More than ten thousand per- 
sons must cross daily to yield this sum.——Britannia. 


FRANCE, 


Vitte.—There will shortly be 


| 

| Tue Hore. pe 
little left of the ancient Hotel de Ville; the history 
of which during the three centuries of its existence, 
would be a synopsis of the history of Paris during 


that period. It is about to be rebuilt in a manner 
more befitting the seat of the municipal authority of 
Paris and of the prefecture of the Seine —Art Union. 
A meeting was held the last week in November 
at the Hotel de Ville to deliberate on the manner in 
which the inauguration of the fountain erected on 
the site of the house in which Moliére was born, in 
honour of that celebrated writer, should be observed. 
It appears to be decided, after numerous delays and 
postponements, that the ceremony shall positively 
take place on the 15th of January next, the birth- 
day of the poet. On that day the monument will 
appear in all its splendour, after having been for so 
many years quite an eye-sore, with its coverings of 
old oil-cloth, to the passers through the rue Riche- 
lieu. —Court Journal. 
| La Perovse.—The statue of La Perouse, which 
| has been in the Court of the Louvre during a month, 
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is now exposed to view by the removal of the cover- 
ing. La Perouse is represented in the uniform of 
an admiral of the eighteenth century. His cloak, 
in confused folds seems to be agitated by the wind. 
In the right hand he holds a spy-glass, and the left, 
which grasps a chart partially unrolled, is sup- 
ported on the fragment of a mast, broken by the 
tempest, as if at the moment of shipwreck. At the 
bottom of the statue the name is written La Pey- 
rouse, an error which ought to be corrected, since 
the orthography is as above-—Art Union. 


Lyons.—A journal of this place, the Moniteur 
Judiciaire, speaks of the discovery of the text of the 
sentence pronounced by Pilate against our Saviour; 
but its authenticity we may reasonably doubt, since 
there is nothing to confirm it. The sentence is 
engraved on a plate of brass, round which is in- 
scribed—* A like tablet is sent to each tribe.” One 
of these, it is presumed, was discovered in an an- 
tique vase of white marble in the course of antiqua- 
rian investigations instituted at Aquila, in the king- 
dom of Naples, in 1803, by the Commission of 
Antiquities attached to the French army. It was 
kept in the sacristy of the Chartreux in a box of 
cedar-wood. The inscription was in Hebrew, and 
M. Denon caused immediately a copy of it to be 
made, which at the sale of his effects was purchased 
by Lord Howard for three thousand eight hundred 
and ninety frances. After a record of the date, and 
a recital of the state of Pontius Pilate, the sentence 
is, that Jesus of Nazareth be condemned “to die 
upon a cross between two thieves, the chiefs and 
scribes witnessing for the people, and declaring: 1. 
That Jesus is a seducer,” &c. &c.— Ibid. 


Sr. Mato.— The Tomb of Chateaubriant.—In the 
year 1828, M. de Chateaubriant wrote to the Maire 
of St. Malo, expressing a wish that his remains 
should be interred at his birthplace, and soliciting 
as a last resting-place a spot which he described. 
In this letter he says, that he has long intended to 
prefer this request to the municipality of his native 
town, and proceeds to point out the place as “at the 
eastern point of the Grand Bey, as far to seaward 
as possible, a little nook of earth just sufficient to 
afford room for my coffin.” To this the mayor 
replied that the spot designated was no longer in 
possession of the town; and circumstances for a 
time prevented the accomplishment of the wish of 
M. de Chateaubriant. The ground was, however, 
ultimately obtained, and in a few days four thou- 
sand franes were subscribed in St. Malo for the 
construction of the tomb, which is cut in an im- 
mense rock at the extremity of the islet called 
Grand Bey, which can only be approached at low 
water. The tomb will be railed in after closing 
upon the mortal remains it is destined to reccive.— 
Ibid. 


Pavu.—Henri 1V.—During two centuries the 
people of Pau have been desirous of possessing a 
statue of their “Great Henry.” Their wish is at 
length gratified in seeing his statue in the Place 
Royale. It is by Raggi, and bears a striking re- 
semblance to the portraits of the monarch. All the 
details of the dress and armour are executed with 
much care. The bas-reliefs on the pedestal are in 
another style, by M. Etex, and represent Henry at 
Coarraze, at Ivry, and under the walls of Paris.— 


Ibid. 
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FinisterE.—Antiquities.—In the forest of Cor- 
nouel, near the ruins of the chiteau of this name, 
an ancient tomb has been discovered, which, on 
being opened, was found to contain a massive 
gold chain, consisting of six links, each being suffi- 
ciently large to pass a napkin through; also six 
arrow-heads of sharp and transparent silex, a sword, 
three lance-heads (one of which is of silver,) ashes, 
and pieces of baked clay. The tomb is supposed to 
have been that of a Gaulish chief. 


Discovery oF Important Manuscripts.— The 
glimpses obtained by recent travellers of the lite- 
rary wealth hived in the various convents of Mount 
Athos, having awakened the interest of the Western 
world, our readers know that M. Villemain, the 
French Minister of Public Instruction, some time 
since, despatched M. Minoi de Mynas, into Greece, 
to search for buried treasures in these Eastern li- 
braries. After an exploration of four years, M. 
Mynas has returned to France, bringing with him, 
amongst other valuable manuscripts, a collection of 
fables in Choliambie verse, by Babrias, of which 
only some fragments previously were known; a 
fragment of the twentieth book of Polybius ; several 
pieces of Dexippus and Eusebius, a fragment of the 
historian Pryseas; a new set of Fables by Msop, 
with a life of the fabulist ; a work on Greek Syntax, 
by Gregory of Corinth; an unpublished grammar 
of Theodosius of Alexandria; a treatise of Philos- 
tratus on gymnastics; some collections of civil and 
canon law; lexicons, grammars, and scholia on the 
Greek poets, and a number of other works. The 
safe arrival of these treasures in Paris, and the de. 
sirableness of similar researches to be conducted in 
the like direction, are enhanced by the statements 
made by M. Mynas. While engaged with the MSS. 
written on vellum, he was beset by fishermen, beg- 
ging fur bits of parchment, which they use as bait. 
The paper MSs. serve in winter to stuff the win- 
dows, and stop up chinks in the walls of the houses 
of Mount Athos! The mission of M. Mynas has 
had this good effect, that it has taught these un- 
faithful guardians the value of the hoards in their 
keeping, by the spectacle of the interest taken 
therein by Western Europe.— Atheneum. 

Susstirute For Waite Leap.—Paris Academy 
of Sciences.— Nov. 13.—A paper was read from M. 
de Ruolz, in which he proposes to substitute, for 
general purposes, the oxyde of antimony for white 
lead, and thus prevent the painfu! diseases to which 
those who use and who prepare white lead are sub- 
ject. Among its other advantages, he says that it 
is as pure in colour as the most beautiful silver 
white ; it forms with oil an unctuous and cohesive 
mixture, and as a coating to wood or any other 
article is superior to white lead; when dry it pre- 
serves its brilliancy, and, mixed with other colours, 
produces a much better effect than white lead ; it is 
also two-thirds cheaper. M. de Ruolz states, that 
in the preparation of the flour of antimony, there 
is no damger to the operator, and that in using it as 
a paint none of those emanations take place which 
make white lead so dangerous. 

Nov. 20.--A communication, in connnexion with 
that made by M. de Ruolz, relative to the substitu- 
tion of flower of antimony for white lead as paint, 
was made by M. Ronsseau. For some time past 
this gentleman has been endeavoring to extract the 
sulphur from pyrites, and having succeeded in his 
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experiments, he stated the result. 
operating is simple, being an imitation of the natu- 
ral reaction by which oxygen is fixed on oxidable 
substances, by the influence of steam. It suffices 
to pass over sulphurets of iron, lead, copper, and 
antimony, a double stream of air and steam, for the 
pyritous mass to be reduced entirely to a sulpau- 
rous acid and a metallic oxide in the form of an 
impalpable powder. ‘Thus the unproductive mines 
of antimony in France may be turned to imme- 
diate account, as this oxide is, without further pre- 
paration, in a fit state for mixing with oil, to be 
used as paint. All that remains to be ascertained 
is, that this substitute for white lead may be used 
with safety. 
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Norritive Quatities or Trea.—At a _ recent 
mecting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, M. 
Peligot read a paper on the chemical combinations 
of tea. M. Peligot states, that tea contains essen- 
tial principles of nutrition far exceeding in impor. 
tance its stimulating properties; and shows that, 
as a stimulant, tea is in every respect one of the 
most desirable articles of habitual use. One of his 
experiments on the nutritive qualities of tea, as 
compared with those of soup, was by no means in 
favor of the latter. ‘The most remarkable products 
of tea are—lIst, the tannin or astringent property ; 
2d, an essential oil, to which it owes its aroma, and 
which has a great influence on its price in com. 
merce ; and 3d, a substance rich in azote, and crys- 
tallisable, called theine, which is also met with in 
coffee, and is frequently called cafeine. Independ- 
ently of these three substances, there are eleven 
others of less importance, which enter more or less 
into the composition of tea of all the kinds im- 
ported into Europe. 
regards the chemical and hygienic character of the 
plant, was to ascertain the exact proportion of the 
azoted (nitrogenised) principle which it contains, 
M. Peligot began by determining the total amount 
of azote in tea, and finished by finding that it was 
from 20 to 30 per cent greater than in any other 
kind of vegetable. M. Peligot states, that by rea- 
son of this quantity of azote, and the existence of 
eafeine in the tea leaf, it is a true aliment.—Cham- 


bers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


OrornouitHE.—-A new material for roofing 
houses, lining tanks, cisterns, &c., is coming into 
notice, under the above name, which, as far as ex- 
periments have shown, bids fair to be brought into 
extensive use. The Mining Journal describes it as 
a fine gritty cement, laid by machinery upon light 
open canvass, forming a substance rather thicker 
than common oil-cloth, for which purpose it is of- 
fered as a substitute. It is manufactured in various 
colours and designs, with this advantage, that the 
colours penetrate the solid material, and, conse- 
quently the pattern lasts as long as the fabric, 
which is so hard that the blade of a knife may be 
rubbed away upon it as effectually as oma grind. 
stone. Inuse, it forms a continuous surfaee, being 
laid in large sheets, lapped on the edges, and join- 
ing together with the cement itself, and generally 
weighs about thirteen pounds to the square yard. 
It can be laid down at about half the price of zine, 
and even considerably less than slates or tiles; and 
its extreme lightness and impermeability to water 
and damp, render it particularly suitable for all 


What was more essential, as | 


His mode of | 
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building purposes, while its portability will enable 
the emigrant to avail himself of its advantages—- 
furnishing him with a light and durable material 
for roof, wall and floor, while it prevents the har- 
bouring of newts, scorpions, lizards, and other 
noxious and disagreeable vermin. A French com. 
pany for the manufacture of this fabric has been 
some years in existence, and is scarcely able to 
meet the demand. It is sanctioned by the govern. 
ment and the Royal Institute of France; and in 
England it has been employed at the government 
works at Deptford; the Royal Botanic Society of 
London have also used it extensively in their build- 
ings, and several architects and engineers of emi- 
nence are adopting it in preference to any of the 
old modes of roofing, &c.——Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal. 


GERMANY. 

Berxin.—On the recent anniversary of the birth- 
day of the King of Prussia, the inauguration of the 
monument to “ Peace” was celebrated; it is situa- 
ted in the Place Belle-Alliance, and was commenced 
three years ago. The lower part of the composi- 
tion consists of a fountain and five steps leading to 
the pedestal of the column, the shaft of which is a 
granite monolith, twenty-two feet high. ‘The cap- 
ital is Corinthian, and of marble, bearing eagles 
on the sides, as symbolical of Prussia. ‘The pillar 
is surmounted by “ Victory,’ bearing in one hand 
the palm, and in the other the fillet of laurel. ‘The 
statue is by Rauch.—Art Union, 


Tue Museum.—-The buildings and decorations 
are proceeding with surprising rapidity; the fres- 
coes in the hall of the old museum, after Schinkel’s 
admired compositions, are already advanced; and 
the colossal ** Amazon” group, in bronze, by Kiss, 
is placed as an ornament to the exterior, to which 
it is intended to add another group, by Rauch, and 
also paintings in fresco. ‘The last portions of 
Waagen’s collections in Italy have been received, 


/among which are some sculptures of interesting 


} 
} 





character: these will be suitably arranged, and to 
the Etruscan remains, which have hitherto been 
distributed without order, will be appointed a dis- 
tinct apartment.—-Jiid. 


Swinemunpe.—T wo colossal bronze groups have 
lately been landed here, sent from St. Petersburg, 
as a present to the King of Prussia. Each con- 
sists of a horsebreaker holding by the bridle an un- 
tamed horse. ‘They are by the sculptor Clott, of 
Jurgensberg, and will be placed in front of the 
Museum at Berlin.—Jbid. 


Cotocne.—The Society for the Erection of Ca- 
thedrals have presented forty thousand dollars for 
the continuation of the northern nave and tower of 
the cathedral. ‘The works are to be continued 
strictly according to the instructions of the autho- 
rities and the plans of Zwirner.——IJbid. 


The monuments in the Cathedral of Cologne, 
many of which are much defaced, are being gra- 
dually restored. That of the Archbishop Frederic 
of Saarwerden, in the choir of the cathedral, has 
been restored, it is said with great judgment, by a 
sculptor of the name of Stephan, to whom it is 
likely the other restorations will be committed. A 
notice has also appeared of an extensive work 
about to be published at Munich, containing work- 
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ing drawings of the portions necessary to complete 
the building, according to the designs of the archi- 
tect, together with a history and description of the 
cathedral. The work is by Mr. S. Boisserée, and 
is to consist of sixteen copper plates, in royal folio, 
with the text in quarto, the price of the whole 
work to be about four guineas-—— Atheneum. 


Tne NieseLuNGeNtirp.—-This poem has been illus- 
trated with wood engravings, after drawings by 
Julius Schnorr and Eugene Neureuther; they are 
fifty-two in number, varying in size. One of these 
cuts, presented with a number of the * Kunstblatt,”’ 
derives its subject from the 33d Adventure, and 
represents the commencement of the general battle 
after the death of Kriemhild’s child. The com- 
position is managed with the best effect, but the 
engraving is coarse, with an affectation of anti- 
quity.— Art Union. 

ScuwanTHALEeR.—In the studio of this artist are 
two life-sized statues of Huss and Ziska, intended 
to be cast in bronze for a Bohemian Walhalla, an 
edifice in the oriental taste, which it is proposed to 
ornament with bronze statues of national celebri- 
ties, aud with works in mosaic from Bohemian 


history.—- Loid. 


New AntiseEptic.—It is stated from Vienna that 
the Abbe Baldaconni, of the Museum of Natural 
History of that city, has composed a solution of 
sal-ammoniac and corrosive sublimate, which has 
the effect of giving to articles immersed in it the 
hardness of stone, without injury to their natural 
colour. Even the flesh of animals thus treated 
acquires this hardness, and gives out, when struck, 
a metallic sound.—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Srires.-—Preparations are in progress in the 
cathedral for the reception of the statue of the 
Emperor Rodolph of Hapsbourg, to be executed by 
Schwanthaler, by command of the King of Bavaria. 
It will be placed opposite the monument of Adol- 
phus of Nassau, in the choir of the Kings, where 
are laid the remains of eight Emperors of Ger- 
many. Activity in the cause of art is not confined 
to the capitals: it is also shown in places which 
are deemed unworthy of the consideration of the 
tourist. The Prince of Lippe-Delmold has just 
purchased a statue of Thusnelda, who, according to 
‘Tacitus, was delivered by her father to Germanicus, 
and condemned to slavery. ‘The sculptor is Ernest 
von Bandel, who departs for Carrara, where he pro- 
poses to execute busts of the reigning prince and 
princess. By the same artist a monument is in 
progress to Arminius, near Delmold, in the Thu- 
ringian forest, the scene of the glorious resistance 
to the invasion of the Romans.—Art Union. 


ITALY. 

Rome.—The second statue by our countryman 
Gibson, of the late Mr. Huskisson, has been 
finished in the marble; and, notwithstanding the 
high merit of the former, which is at Liverpool, it 
cannot be denied that this work exhibits, in power 
and feeling, a marked superiority over the prece- 
ding one. This excellence announces itself not 
only in the form, but also in its more earnest con- 
ception and graver dignity. Among the portrait 
statues of our school of sculpture it will be allotted 
a distinguished place. We have often taken occa- 
sion to lament the extreme poverty of the bulk of 
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the collection of monuments in Westminster Abbey 
and in St. Paul’s. They were executed during the 
dark time of our sculpture—an obscurity yet un- 
dispelled, since so few stars have arisen; for, with 
the exception of those uf Flaxman, some by Chan- 
trey, and one or two others, we could by no means 
treat favourably of the rest. Chantrey’s monument 
to Sir Stamford Raffles, and that of Joseph to the 
memory of Wilberforce, in Westminster Abbey, 
are in many respects good, but devoid of dignity: 
incomparably better are the statues of Pitt, Can- 
ning and Watt, by Chantrey, and those of Sir John 
Moore, in Glasgow, and of Burns, at Edinburgh, 
by Flaxman. Another beautiful work, by Gibson, 
is a group of ‘Hunter and his Dog.” Wyatt has 
finished for Prince Albert a * Penelope,’ as graceful 
as his productions always are, but wanting in living 
individuality; and the American sculptor, Craw- 
ford, has finished an ‘Orpheus,’ a work of high 
excellence.—Art Union. 


Cuurcn or Str. Paut.—The building of the 
Church of St. Paul proceeds slowly, insomuch as 
to destroy all hope of its completion for the year 
1850. The pillars of this church, which are of 
Egyptian alabaster, and presented by Mehemet Ali, 
are of surpassing beauty.—Ibid. 


DENMARK, 

CopENHAGEN.—T horwaldsen has modelled two of 
the four statues for the Castle of Christiansberg, 
Hercules and Asculapius. ‘The one is represented 
grasping in the right hand a club, and having the 
lion’s skin cast as a shield over the left. A%scula- 
pius stands attentively considering some herbs 
which he holds in his hand.—Art Union. 


AFRICA. 

Tunis.—In this regency, and about two and a 
half days’ journey from Tunis, two Germans, na- 
med Honegger and Mottler, the one an architect, 
the other a merchant, have discovered a Punic in- 
scription, in good preservation; and, continuing 
their search in the same place, they succeeded in 
removing the earth from a row of tombs eighty in 
number—the two last of which bore inscriptions, 
half in the Punic and half in the Latin character. 
They have also met with forty remarkable bas-re- 
liefs, some of which bear Punic inscriptions.—Jbid. 


Mosut.—M. Botta has made a recent communi- 
cation on the subject of the disinterments he is 
effecting at this place on the site of the ancient 
Ninevah. He has sent to Paris a drawing of a 
very remarkable bas-relief, representing a two- 
wheeled car drawn by two horses, and containing 
three persons, the chief of whom, a bearded figure, 
raises his right arm, and carries in his left hand a 
bow, and wears a red colored tiara. This bas-relief 
is three feet high, with the inscription above it, 
over which again has existed another similar work, 
now entirely effaced. They have sustained injury 
in two ways, showing, however, that the buildings 
have hg@n covered not suddenly, but by slow de- 
grees.—Iiid. 


Tue Late Duke oF OrxEANs.—It was proposed 
by this prince to remove from Africa the triumphal 
arch of Djimilah; and some journals revert to the 
subject, stating that the project is to be carried into 
effect, the site chosen for the arch being near the 
bridge of Jena.—Jbid. 
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OBITUARY. 


Witiiam Stanvey Roscor.— We hear from a cor- | 
respondent that this gentleman, the eldest son of | 
the late William Roscoe, Esq., died at Liverpool, 
on Tuesday, the 3ist ult. “To his father,” says | 
our correspondent, “he in many points of his cha- 
racter bore a strong resemblance, and in none more 
than in his attachment to literary pursuits, which | 
he displayed at a very early period of his life, and | 
preserved to its close with undiminished ardour. | 
He received the rudiments of his education under 
Dr. Shepherd, of Gateacre, and afterwards passed 
some time at the University of Cambridge, as a 
student of Peterhouse. At that period of his life 
he studied with great assiduity the classic writers 
of Greece and Rome, of which he continued the 
perusal till within a short time of his death. With 
several of the modern languages Mr. Roscoe was 
also familiarly conversant, but more particularly 








with the Italian, Of his poetical genius, which 


the fruits have appeared in a volume of miscella- 
neous poems, published a few years since. In the 
cultivation of this talent he never ceased to find a 
favourite occupation for his hours of leisure, and, 
amongst other less voluminous productions, he has 
left behind him a translation, in blank verse, of 
Klopstock’s Messiah, and of the Api of Rucellai. 
Soon after leaving Cambridge, Mr. Roscoe, though 
his views were originally directed to the profession 
of the law, was admitted as a partner into his fa. 
ther’s bank, and continued to be connected with 
that concern until its failure, in 1816. This and 
similar disasters, if he was, unhappily, not qualified 
to avert, his conscious integrity, his placid temper, 
well regulated mind, enadled him to meet with 
dignity, and to support with fortitude. During the 
latter years of his life, he held the office of Ser- 
geant-at mace to the Court of Passage at Liverpool. 
The health which he had uniformly enjoyed some 
months since began to give way. In July, he was 
advised to try the effects of change of air, and for 
this purpose he visited Germany, and thence ex- 





tended his tour to Switzerland. The hopes which 


were reasonably entertained from this source, and 
from the anxious application of the most efficient 


| medical treatment, were destined to be disap- 


pointed. On his return home, he became gradu- 
ally weaker, and, in perfect resignation to the will 


of his Creator, he sank without a struggle into the 


arms of death. Under an exterior somewhat re. 
served, and great sedateness of manners, his affec- 
tions in every relation of life were warm and en- 
during, and by the friends who knew him intimately 
his memory will be long cherished, and his virtues 
best appreciated.— Atheneum. 


SaLomon-Puitipre Gans.—Accounts from Hano- 
ver mention the death, at the early age of thirty- 
two, of M. Salomon-Philippe Gans, author of a 
variety of works on jurisprudence, which have ac- 
quired celebrity throughout Germany. The death 
of this accomplished writer and pleader derives a 


9 . | melancholy and significant interest from the fact 
was developed in him at an almost precocious age, | 


of its having taken place in the Maison de Force, 
at Celle, where he was confined under sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment, the penalty awarded by 
the Supreme Court of Hanover, for having descri- 
bed the government as tyrannical, in the course of 
his pleading last year, before the tribunals of Got- 
tingen and Osterode, in defence of certain parties 
charged with political offences.— Atheneum. 


Tue Saertpan Famity.—A sad mortality in the 
Sheridan family is announced in the newspaper 
obituaries. On Wednesday, aged forty-eight, died 
Mr. Charles Brinsley Sheridan, second son of the 
famous R. B. S., at his residence in Bolton street; 
and on the 11th ultimo, after a short illness, at Port 
Louis, Isle of Mauritius, of which he was treasu- 
rer, Francis Cynric, his grandson, and the third son 
of the late Thomas Sheridan. Dear Frank was a 
true representative of the genius of the race to 
which he belonged; handsome, generous, thought- 
less, and full of spirit and literary talent. We 
trust that some of his youthful productions may 
see the light, and be made an enduring memorial 
of one whom every body loved.—Literary Gazette. 





